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The  retail  cost  of  a  market 
basket  of  farm -originated  food  pro- 
ducts averaged  less  than  0.5  percent 
higher  in  1964  than  in  1963.  This 
was  the  smallest  rise  in  the  annual 
average  since  1959,  the  last  year 
the  retail  cost  decreased.  Returns 
to  farmers  (the  farm  value)  from 
those  products  scarcely  changed 
from  1963  to  1964.  Thus,  the  spread 
between  the  retail  cost  and  farm 
value  (the  charges  for  marketing) 
increased  less  than  0.5  percent — 
next  to  the  smallest  increase  since 
1950,  the  last  year  a  decrease  oc- 
curred. The  small  increase  last 
year  accompanied  a  relatively  small 
rise  in  prices  of  goods  and  services 
used  by  marketing  firms. 


RETAIL  COST  FOR  MARKET  BASKET, 
FARM  VALUE,  AND  SPREAD 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  MARKET  INFORMATION 
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uhio  or 
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io£jr 1 
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:  Year 

:  Oct. -Dec. 

:  Apr .  -  j  une 

:  July- Sept. 
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Fann-to-retail  price  spreads 
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Price  indexes 

:  1957-59=100  : 
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100  A 
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100.1 
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Prices  paid  by  farmers,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage 

1957-59-100  : 
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l/  Contains  average  quantities  of  farm-originated  foods  purchased  annually  per  household  in  196O-6I  by  wage-earner  and 
clerical-worker  families  and  single  workers  living  alone.    Estimates  of  the  farmer's  share  do  not  allow  for  direct  Federal 
payments  to  producers,  except  for  the  value  of  wheat  marketing    certificates.    2/  Data  for  average  family  purchases  in  1950 
of  25  articles  of  cotton  clothing  and  housefurnishings  divided  by  number  of  pounds  of  lint  cotton  required  for  their  manu- 
facture; see  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  277.    Retail  price  data  for  second  half  of  1964  are  not  available  yet.     3/  Farm- 
retail  spread  does  not  include  Federal  payments,  which  began  in  April  1964,  of  6.5  cents  per  pound  made  through  issuance  of 
payment-in-kind  certificates  to  domestic  users  of  eligible  U.S.  raw  upland  cotton,     kj  Data  for  package  of  regular-sized 
popular  brand  cigarettes;  farm  value  is  return  to  farmer  for  O.O65  lb.  of  leaf  tobacco  of  cigarette-types;  data  for  year 
ended  June  30,  1964.     5/  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates,  calculated  from  Dept.  of  Commerce  revised  data.    6/  Dept.  Labor. 
7/  Weighted  composite  earnings  in  food  processing,  wholesale  trade,  retail  food  stores,  calculated  from  data  of  Dept.  Labor. 
H/  Seasonally  adjusted,  Dept.  Commerce.     Sales  data  for  1963  are  averages  of  monthly  totals  (unadjusted).     Inventory  data  for 
1963  are  book  values  at  end  of  year  (adjusted).    9/  Seasonally  adjusted,  Board  of  Governers  of  Federal  Reserve  System. 
10/    Converted  from  1910-14  base. 
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SUMMARY 


Charges  per  unit  for  assembling,  pro- 
cessing, and  distributing  farm- originated 
food  products  rose  less  than  0.5  percent  in 
1964.  This  continued  the  rise  each  year 
since  1950.  The  increase  last  year  was 
next  to  the  smallest  increase  during  the 
1950-64  period;  the  smallest  increase  oc- 
curred in  I960. 

The  small  increase  in  marketing  char- 
ges in  1964  reflected  relative  stability  of 
costs  of  goods  and  services  used  by  mar- 
keting firms.  Hourly  earnings  of  food 
marketing  employees  averaged  about  4 
percent  higher  in  1964  than  in  1963,  but 
increases  in  output  per  man=hour  pre- 
vented unit  labor  costs  from  rising  as  much 
as  hourly  earnings,,  Transportation  rates 
likely  averaged  about  the  same  in  1964  as 
in  1963„  Prices  of  goods  and  services 
(not  including  raw  materials  and  labor) 
purchased  by  food  marketing  firms  aver- 
aged about  1  percent  higher  than  in  1963. 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  food 
products  in  the  "market  basket"  were 
about  the  same  in  1964  as  in  1963.  De- 
creases in  the  farm  values  of  meat 
products  and  poultry  and  eggs  were  offset 
by   increases   for   other  product  groups. 

Retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  of  farm 
food  products  went  up  less  than  0.5  percent 
from  1963  to  1964.  This  was  the  smallest 
annual  increase  since  1959,  the  last  year 
it  declined.  Variations  in  retail  costs 
among    product   groups   were  offsetting. 

In  1964,  farmers  received  an  average  of 
37  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent 
in  retail  food  stores  for  farm  foods,  the 
same  share  as  in  1963.  The  farmer's 
share  averaged  39  cents  in  1957-59. 

Highlights  of  Special  Articles 

Marketing  Spreads  for  Beef,  Pork,  and 
Lamb,  p,  12*.-- Prices  received  by  farmers 


for  beef  cattle  declined  again  last  year,  as 
they  did  in  1963.  Retail  and  wholesale 
prices  of  Choice  beef  also  declined,,  As 
usual,  the  change  at  the  farm  level  was 
larger  than  at  the  retail  and  wholesale 
levels.  Thus,  the  spread  betweenthe  retail 
price  per  pound  and  the  farm  value  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  live  beef  cattle 
widened*  Production  of  beef  was  12  per- 
cent   larger    during    1964  than  in  1963. 

Prices  farmers  ^received  for  hogs  and 
retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  pork  de- 
clined. Retail  prices  of  pork,  however, 
declined  more  than  prices  of  hogs,  so 
the  farm-retail  spread  decreased  slightly. 
Production  of  pork  in  1964  was  1  percent 
larger  than  in  1963. 

Farmers  received  higher  prices  for 
lambs  in  1964  than  in  the  preceding  year 
and  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  lamb 
also  were  higher  last  year.  As  frequently 
happens,  the  farm  price  changed  more 
than  the  retail  price,  so  the  farm-retail 
spread  decreased  slightly.  Production  of 
lamb  and  mutton  was  down  7  percent  last 
year  from  1963. 

Marketing  Spreads  for  Eggs,  Frying 
Chickens,  and  Turkeys  in  Selected  Cities 
of  the  United  States,  p.  16.- -Prices  of  eggs, 
frying  chickens,  and  broilers  retailed  in 
major  cities  in  the  United  States  averaged 
lower  at  all  market  levels  in  1964  than 
in  1963.  Farm-retail  spreads  decreased 
for  eggs,  increased  for  turkeys,  and  did 
not  change  for  frying  chickens  from  1963 
to  1964. 

Farm-retail  spreads  for  large  eggs  of 
Grade  A  or  better  quality  averaged  22.7 
cents  a  dozen  in  11  major  U.S.  cities  in 
1964--0.3  cent  less  than  in  1963.  This 
decrease  was  due  entirely  to  smaller  farm- 
retailer  spreads;  retail  store  spreads 
increased.  The  farmer's  share  of  the 
retail  prices  averaged  58  percent  for  the 
11  cities  in  1964. 

Frying  chickens  retailed  in  11  major 
cities  had  farm-retail  spreads  that  aver- 
aged 19.9  cents  a  pound  in  1964--the  same 
as  in  1963.  A  decrease  in  the  retail 
store    spread  offset   an  increase   in  the 


farm- retailer  spread.  The  farmer's  share 
of  the  retail  prices  of  frying  chickens  in 
the  11  cities  averaged  about  50  percent 
in  1964  compared  with  51  percent  in  1963, 

Farm- retail  spreads  averaged  20.6 
cents  a  pound  on  ready-to~cook  medium- 
size  turkeys  in  5  major  U.S.  cities  in 
October-December  1964--1.9  cents  wider 
than  a  year  earlier.  Both  farm- retailer 
and  retail  store  spreads  were  wider  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1964  than  inthe  same 
period  of  1963. 

Marketing  Spreads  for  Dairy  Products, 
p.22.-- Farmers  received  slightly  larger 
returns  per  unit  from  the  principal  dairy 
products  last  year  than  in  1963.  Farm- 
retail  spreads  increased  slightly  from 
1963  to  1964,  for  fresh  milk  delivered 
to  homes  and  for  American  processed 
cheese,  but  decreased  for  fresh  milk 
sold  in  stores  and  for  evaporated  milk 
and  ice  cream.  Farm- retail  spreads 
for  butter  did  not  change.  Retail  prices 
of  fresh  milk,  butter,  and  American  pro- 
cessed cheese  increased  from  1963  to 
1964;  that  of  evaporated  milk  averaged 
the  same  in  both  years.  The  retail 
price  of  ice  cream  in  half- gallon  con- 
tainers declined  again  in  1964,  the  fifth 
consecutive  decline  inthe  annual  average. 
All  changes  in  retail  prices  and  farm- 
retail  spreads  were  moderate. 

Retail  prices  of  the  principal  dairy 
products,  except  ice  cream,  have  been 
higher  in  recent  years  than  in  the  mid= 
1950' s.  Farm  values  of  these  products 
have  increased  slightly.  Farm- retail 
spreads,  except  for  ice  cream,  have  in- 
creased by  much  larger  percentages  than 
the  farm  values.  But  these  spreads  have 
been  relatively   stable   in  recent  years. 

Marketing  Spreads  for  Leather  Pro° 
ducts,  p.  28  .--About  four-fifths  of  this 
country's  leather  supply  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.  The  value  of  the 
hide  bought  by  a  tanner  from  a  meat- 
packer  accounted  for  about  7  percent  of 
the  retail  price  of  a  pair  of  men's  shoes 
retailing  for  $9.95.  Charges  for  tanning 
amounted  to  about  8  percent,  manufac- 
turing of  shoes  for  40  percent,  and  retailing 
for  45  percent. 
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Output  Per  Man- Hour  in  Food  Manu- 
facturing, p.  30, --Output  per  man-hour  of 
all  employees  in  factories  processing 
farm-originated  foods  averaged  56  per- 
cent larger  in  1963  than  in  1947-49,  and 
production  in  recent  years  included  many 
products  with  more  processing  services 
than  did  the  product  "mix"  in  earlier 
yearso  The  increase  in  output  per  man- 
hour  has  been  fairly  constant  from  year 
to  year  since  1947-49.  Because  of  this 
increase,  total  man-hours  worked  an- 
nually in  food  manufacturing  plant  s  have 
declined. 


The  annual  rate  of  growth  from  1947 
to  1963  in  output  per  man-hour  averaged 
3.3  percent  in  food  manufacturing.  This 
rate  compares  with  a  rate  of  206  percent 
for  the  total  private  nonfarm  sector  of 
the  economy,  which  includes,  manufac- 
turing, trade,  and  service  industries. 
The  rate  of  growth  in  food  manufacturing, 
however,  was  not  as  large  as  that  in 
agriculture,  which  averaged  5.7  percent,, 
Technological  improvement  in  capital 
goods  probably  was  the  most  important 
single  factor  contributing  to  the  growth 
in  output  per  man-hour  in  food  manu- 
facturing. 


The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation  is  published  in 
February,  May,  August,  and  November. 

The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release  on  May  12,  1965 . 


FARM- RETAIL.  SPREADS  FOR  FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Marketing  Charges  Show  Little  Change  in 
1964 

Marketing  charges  for  the  ^'market 
basket"  of  farm- originated  foods  averaged 
$642  (annual  rate)  in  1964,  about  $3  above 
the  1963  average  (table  1).  1/  The  fa  rm- 
retail  spread  has  increased  each  year 
since  1950.  The  increase  last  year  was 
next  to  the  smallest  increase  during  the 
1950<=64  period;  the  smallest  increa sex- 
less than  $l=-occurred  in  I960.  Marketing 
charges  have  been  more  stable  thus  far 
in  the  1960's  than  inthe  1950*  s.  The  spread 
has  increased  an  average  of  $7  per  year 
since  1959  compared  with  an  average 
annual  increase  of  about  $14  in  the  1950'  s» 
The  farm- retail  spread  in  1964  was  42 
percent  larger  than  that  in  1947-49n 

Changes  in  annual  average  farm- retail 
spreads  from  1963  to  1964  were  relatively 
small  for  most  product  groups  (table  2). 
The  largest  change  was  a  2 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  spread  for  the  meat  products. 
Spreads  for  poultry  and  eggs  and  fats 
and  oils  decreased  1  percent  and  spreads 
for  dairy  products  decreased  less  than  1 
percent.  These  decreases  were  slightly 
more  than  offset  by  small  increases  in 
the  spreads  for  the  other  product  groups. 

Two  products- -beef  and  potatoes,  ac- 
counted for  much  of  the  small  increase 
inthe  market  basket  spread  (tables  20  and 
21,  pp- 42-43).  Moderating  this  effect  were 
relative  large  declines  inthe  spreads  for 
frozen  orange  juice  concentrate,  frying 
chickens,    and    several    other  products. 


The  farm- retail  spread  of  the  total 
market  basket  scarcely  changed  from 
fourth  quarter  1963  to  the  same  quarter  of 
19.64  (table  19,  p.  41).  However,  wide  changes 
did  occur  for  some  product  groups  that 
tended  to  offset  one  another.  The  spread 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  was  8- 
percent  wider  inthe  fourth  quarter  of  1964 
than  a  year  earlier;  the  spread  for  meat 
products  was  up  2  percent.  The  spread 
for  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  de- 
creased 6  percent  and  that  for  fats  andoils 
products  decreased  4  percent. 

The  farm- retail  spread  for  the  market 
basket  was  up  less  than  1  percent  inthe 
final  .quarter  of  1964  from  the  July- 
September  quarter,  mainly  because  of 
wider  spreads  for  meat  products  and 
poultry    and    eggs    (table  19,  p.  41). 

Hourly  earnings  of  food  marketing  em- 
ployees averaged  4  percent  higher  in 
1964  than  in  1963.  Increased  output  of 
marketing  services  per  man-hour,  how- 
ever, kept  labor  costs  per  unit  of  product 
from  rising  as'  much  as  hourly  earnings. 
Transportation  rates  probably  were  about 
the  same  in  1964  as  in  1963.  Prices  of 
goods  and  services  used  by  food  mar- 
keting firms  (not  including  raw  materials 
and  labor)  averaged  about  1  percent 
higher  last  year  than  in  1963. 

Before-tax  profits  of  food  manufac- 
turing corporations  averaged  4.7  percent 
of  sales  during  the  first  9  months  of  1964, 
compared  with  4.4  percent  in  the  same 
period  of  1963,  according  to  a  joint  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


1/  The  "market  basket"  contains  the  average  quantities  of  domestic  farm- o  rig- 
inated  food  products  purchased  annually  per  household  in  1960-61  by  wage- earner 
and  clerical- worker  families  and  single  workers  living  alone.  Since  the  market 
basket  does  not  contain  imported  foods  or  fishery  products  and  other  foods  of  nonfarm 
origin  or  the  cost  of  meals  in  eating  places,  its  retail  cost  is  less  than  the  cost  of  all 
foods  bought  per  family.  The  farm  value  is  the  return  to  farmers  for  the  farm 
products  equivalent  to  the  foods  in  the  market  basket.  The  farm- retail  spread  is  the 
differences  between  the  retail  cost  and  the  farm  value.  It  is  an  estimate  of  charges 
made  by  marketing  firms  for  assembling,  processing,  transporting,  and  distributing 
the  products  inthe  market  basket. 
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Table    1.— The  farm 
spread,, 

food 
and 

market  basket: 
farmer 1 s  share 

Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm- 
of  retail    pfist     IQ^ii-^k  i  / 

•retail 

Year  and  month 

Retail  cost 

\    Farm  value  [    Farm-retail  ; 
[           2/          |  spread 

Farmer 1 s 
share 

iJ^JJ  Lai  o 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

933 

396 

537 

42 

917 

371 

546 

4o 

920 

366 

554 

4o 

953 

380 

573 

4o 

1,009 

407 

602 

4o 

985 

377 

608 

38 

983 

388 

595 

39 

991  v 

383 

608 

39 

997 

380 

617 

38 

1,006 

384 

622 

38 

1,013 

374 

639 

37 

1,015 

373 

61+2 

37 

1954   : 

1955   = 

1956   : 

1957   = 

1958   : 

1959   = 

1957-59  average   : 

1960   : 

1961   : 

1962   : 

1963   = 

1964  3/   = 

1963  : 

January  :  1, 0l6                     386                   63O  38 

February  :  \9  020                     380                   640  37 

March   :  1,013                     370                   643  37 

April   :  1, 004                    374                   630  37 

May  :  1, 002                     366                   636  37 

June   :  1,007                     372                   635  37 

July  :  1, 021                  385                 636  38 

August   :  l,  023                     377                   646  37 

September  :  1, 0l8                     376                   642  37 

October  :  1,012                     375                    637  37 

November  :  1, 011                     372                   639  37 

December  :  1,010                     359                   651  36 

1964  3/  : 

January  :  \}  0l4                      375                    639  37 

February  :  1, 012                     368                   644  36 

March  :  1, 006                     370                   636  37 

April   :  1,  oo4                   361                 643     -  36 

May  :  1, 000                     359                   64l  36 

June   :  1,008                    360                  648  36 

July   :  1, 023                    381                  642  37 

August   :  1, 021                     382                   639  37 

September  :  1, 028                     387                   64l  38 

October   :  1,022                     380                   642  37 

November   :  1, 0l8                      378                   640  37 

December  :  1,020                      375                    645  37 


1/  Retail  cost  of  average  quantities  purchased  annually  per  household  in  I96O-61  by 
urban  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  families  and  single  workers  living  alone,  calcu- 
lated from  retail  prices  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2/  Payment  to  farmers  for  equivalent  quantities  of  farm  products  minus  imputed  value 
of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 

3/  Preliminary  estimates. 
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Table  2. — The  market  basket 

of  farm  foods : 

Retail  cost. 

farm  value,  farm-retail 

spread,  1964  and  1963 

Change 

:    12 -month  : 

1964  from 

1963 

Item 

:  average 

:      average  : 

:  1964 

• 

:       1963  : 

Actual  : 

Percentage 

JJOJ— Lars 

: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

jrer  cen  g 

; 

Retail  cost 

1,012.90 

1.82 

1/ 

286.35 

-5.88 

-2 

178.14 

.78 

1/ 

  81*.  51 

86.09 

-1.58 

-2 

Bakery  and  cereal  products  . . 

1  S9  64 

159.03 

.61 

1/ 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . 

  229.54 

222.16 

7.38 

j 

  ^4.77 

35- 14 

-.37 

-1 

1*6.87 

* 

45.99 

.88 

2 

• 

Farm  value 

 :  373.08 

374.1*4 

-I.36 

1/ 

 :  134.71 

143 . 06 

-8.35 

-t 

78. 61* 

77.43 

1.21 

2 

1*7.1*5 

48.84 

-1.39 

-3 

Bakery  and  cereal  products  . . 

32.00 

.27 

-L 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . 

:         £r\  01 

54.62 

6.59 

•        1  n  01 

10.41 

-.14 

_") 

• 
• 

8.08 

.45 

6 

• 

Farm- 

retail  spread 

,.:  641.64 

638.46 

3.18 

1/ 

143.29 

2.47 

2 

100.71 

-.43 

1/ 

37.25 

-.19 

-1 

Bakery  and  cereal  products  . . 

127.03 

.34 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . 

167.54 

.79 

24.73 

-.23 

-1 

*             i  Q    0 )  1 

: 

.  

37.91 

.43 

1 

Farmer's  share  of  retail 

cost 

:  

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percentage  point 

• 

37 

0 

50 

-2 

43 

1 

57 

-1 

Bakery  and  cereal  products  . . 

20 

0 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  . . . 

25 

2 

30 

0 

18 

0 

l/  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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The  after-tax  ratio  was  2.5  percent  in  the 
first  9  months  last  year  and  2.2  percent 
in  January- September  1963 o  Data  are  not 
available  for  all  retail  food  store  cor- 
porations., After-tax  profits  of  a  group  of 
14  leading  retail  food  chains  for  which  data 
are  available  averaged  1.2  percent  of  sales 
in  the  first  3  quarters  last  year,  the  same 
as  during  January- Sept  ember  1963. 

Farm  Value  Stable 

The  farm  value  of  the  market  basket 
did  not  change  significantly  from  1963 
to  1964.  During  the  past  5  years,  the 
farm  value  has  fluctuated  within  a  narrow 
range.  In  1964,  it  was  2  percent  higher 
than  the  postwar  low  reached  in  1956. 
Since  reaching  a  peak  in  1951,  the  farm 
value  has  declined  20  percent. 

Changes  in  farm  values  of  individual 
products  between  1963  and  1964  varied 
widely.  Potatoes,  frozen  orange  juice 
concentrate,  and  celery  increased  59, 
41,  and  29  percent,  respectively.  In- 
creases were  offset  by  more  modest 
declines  in  farm  values  of  many  other 
products,  including  beef,  frying  chickens, 
and  fresh  oranges. 

The  fourth  quarter  farm  value  of  the 
market  basket  was  about  2  percent  lower 
than  that  of  the  previous  quarter.  Farm 
values  were  lower  for  all  major  product 
groups,  except  dairy  products,  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  fats  and  oils. 
The  fourth  quarter  average  was  3  percent 
higher  in  1964  than  in  1963  (table  18  p.  40). 

Slight  Rise  in  Retail  Cost 

The  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket 
averaged  $1,015  (annual  rate)  in  1964, 
compared  with  $1,013  in  the  previous  year. 
This  was  the  smallest  annual  increase 
since  1959.  Annual  increases  have  av- 
eraged about  $6  per  year  since  1959,  the 
last  year  the  retail  cost  declined. 


A  3-percent  rise  in  the  retail  cost  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  accounted  for  most 
of  the  rise  in  the  market  basket  retail 
cost  in  1964.  Small  increases  occurred 
for  dairy  products,  bakery  and  cereal 
products,  and  the  miscellaneous  products 
group.  These  were  counted  by  declines 
in  retail  costs  for  meat  products,  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  fats  and  oils. 

Farmer's    Share    Remains   at   37  Cents 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  37  cents 
of  each  dollar  consumers  spent  in  retail 
food  stores  for  the  farm  foods  inthe  market 
basket  in  1964,  the  same  share  as  in  1963. 
The  farmer's  share  averaged  39  cents  in 
1957-59.  2/ 

Meat  Products 

The  total  retail  cost  for  the  meat 
products  group  declined  about  2  percent 
in  1964,  while  the  farm  value  declined 
about  6  percent.  The  farm~ retail  spread 
increased  about  2  percent  (table  2). 

The  farm- retail  spread  for  Choice  beef 
widened  by  about  3  percent  from  1963 
to  1964,  while  spreads  for  lamb  and  pork 
each  declined  about  1  percent.  Lower 
retail  prices  for  beef  and  lower  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  cattle  resulted 
from  a  12-percent  increase  in  production 
of  beef  in  1964  compared  with  1963.  Retail 
prices  of  pork  and  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  hogs  also  declined.  Pro- 
duction of  pork  in  1964  was  up  1  percent 
from  1963.  Both  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  lambs  and  the  retail  price  for 
lamb  were  higher  mainly  because  of  a  7- 
percent  decline  in  pro  duct  ion.  (For  further 
discussion  of  costs  and  marketing  spreads 
for  meat  products,  see  article  beginning  on 
p.  12.) 

Dairy  Products 

Retail  costs,  farm  values,  and  marketing 
spreads  for  the  dairy  products  group  have 


2/  This  estimate  of  the  farmer's  share  does  not  allow  for  Government  payments 
to  producers,  except  for  the  value  of  wheat  marketing  certificates  beginning  in 
July  1964. 
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remained  at  almost  the  same  levels  for  the 
past  5  years.  In  1964  the  retail  costs  and 
the  spread  varied  less  than  0,5  percent 
from  the  1963  level.  However,  the  farm 
value  increased  about  2  percent,  causing 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  to  increase  to  44  cents  from  43 
cents  in  19630  (For  further  discussion  of 
costs  and  spreads  for  dairy  products, 
see  the  article  on  p,  22). 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

The  retail  cost  of  the  poultry  and  eggs 
group  was  2  percent  lower  in  1964  than  in 
19630  The  farm  value  also  was  down  3 
percent  and  the  farm- retail  spread  was 
down  1  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
The  retail  price  and  the  farm  value  of 
frying  chickens  dropped  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  (table  p,  )•  (Prices 
and  marketing  spreads  for  eggs  and 
chickens  are  considered  more  fully  in  an 
article  beginning  on  p.  16.) 

Bakery  and  Cereal  Products 

The  retail  cost,  and  farm-retail  spread 
for  the  bakery  and  cereal  products  group 
each  increased  less  than  1  percent  from 
1963  to  1964.  The  farm  value  increased 
1  percent.  The  increase  in  the  farm- 
retail  spread  was  the  smallest  in  recent 
years.  The  retail  cost  and  farm- ret  ail 
spread  were  up  8  percent  from  the  1957-59 
average,  while  the  farm  value  was  up 
6  percent.  When  the  1964  Wheat  Program 
went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1964,  the  value 
of  the  domestic  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate was  added  to  the  market  price  of 
wheat  in  calculating  the  farm  value  of 
wheat  products. 

The  farm  value  of  a  1- pound  loaf  of 
white  bread  averaged  3.3  cents  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1964  (including  the  value 
of  the  domestic  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate). This  was  the  same  as  in  the 
third  quarter,  but  up  0.2  cent  from  fourth 
quarter  1963  and  up  0.1  cent  from  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1962.     The  retail  price 

for  a  1- pound  loaf  averaged  20.9  cents 
in  fourth  quarter  1964,  up  0.2  cent  from 


both  the  previous  and  year- earlier  quar- 
ters* The  farm-retail  spread  in  the 
final  quarter  increased  to  1706  cents, 
up  Oe.2  cent  from  the  third  quarter,  but 
the  same  as  fourth  quarter  196 3, 

The  farm  value  of  the  wheat  only  in 
a  1-pound  loaf  of  white  bread  increased 
from  an  average  of  2,4  cents  for  the  first 
half  of  1964  to  2,7  cents  (including  the 
value  of  the  domestic  wheat  marketing 
certificate)  for  the  second  half.  The  retail 
price  of  bread  averaged  20.8  cents  in 
the  second  half  of  1964,  0.2  cent  more  than 
in  the  first  half. 

The  farm  value  for  5  pounds  of  flour 
averaged  20.9  cents  in  the  last  half  of 
1964,-  up  from  18.8  cents  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1964.  The  retail  price  averaged 
57.4  cents,  up  1.3  cents  from  the  previous 
6  months.  The  farm- retail  spread 
averaged  36.4  cents  in  the  last  half  of 
1964  compared  with  37.3  cents  in  the  first 
half. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  farm  value  of  the  fruits  and  veg=> 
etables  group  increased  12  percent  from 

1963  to  1964,  The  increase  chiefly  resulted 
from  higher  prices  paid  farmers  for 
potatoes,  several  truck  crops,  and  oranges 
for  frozen  concentrated  juice.  The  rise 
in  the  farm  value  was  reflected  in  a  higher 
retail  cost  for  the  group.  The  farm- ret  ail 
spread    increased    less   than  1  percent. 

The  1964,  the  farm  value  for  orange  juice 
concentrate  averaged  14.5  cents  for  a 
6 -ounce  can,  up  41  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Although  retail  prices  have 
steadily  declined  since  the  first  quarter 
of  1964,  they  averaged  3  percent  higher  in 

1964  than  in  1963.  The  spread  decreased 
from  19.8  cents  in  1963  to  16.5  cents  last 
year.  These  abnormally  large  changes 
in  the  farm  value  and  the  spread  were  a 
carryover  from  the  orange  crop  freeze 
of  December  1962,  The  farm  value  of 
oranges  for  concentrating  in  1963  was 
based  on  prices  received  by  Florida 
growers  during  the  1962-63  season.  After 
the  freeze,  grower  prices  lagged  behind 
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the rapidly  rising  retail  prices,  as  large 
quantities  of  freeze-affected oranges  were 
marketed.    Prices  growers  received  rose 
sharply  later  inthe  season,  but  processors 
bought    much   of  the   crop  when  prices 
■were  lower  than  the  year  before,,  The 
1963-64    crop    was     short    because  of 
orchard-damage    caused  by  the  freeze,, 
Prices   received  by  growers  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  received  for 
the  1962-63   crop.     The  farmer's  share 
for  oranges  for   concentrating  averaged 
47   cents   of  the   consumer's   dollar,  up 
from  34  cents  in  1963. 

In  response  to  an  11- percent  drop  in 
production,  the  farm  value  for  10  pounds 
of  potatoes  rose  to  27.1  cents  in  1964 
from  17.0  cents  a  year  earlier,  a  59 
percent  increase.  Combined  production 
of  winter,  spring,  and  early- summer 
potatoes  was  off  in  1964  because  of 
smaller  acreage  and  lower  yields.  The 
fall  crop  was  smaller  than  in  1963  be- 
cause of  lower  yields  in  nearly  all  States. 
Marketing  charges  increased  3.3  cents 
to  48.6  cents.  The  retail  price  averaged 
75.7  cents  for  the  year,  up  13.4  cents 
from  1963.  Retail  prices  of  potatoes 
were  highest  during  the  third  quarter 
of  1964,  averaging  89.1  cents  for  10  pounds. 
The  farm  value  rose  from  a  low  of  16.5 
cents  in  the  first  quarter  to  a  high  for 
the  year  of  31.4  cents  in  the  second 
quarter.  It  remained  at  about  that  level 
in  the  third  quarter,  but  declined  slightly 


in  the  fourth  quarter.  Charges  for  mar- 
keting potatoes  lagged  the  increase  in 
the  farm  value  by  1*  quarter;  it  stayed 
at  the  same  level  during  the  first  2 
quarters,  rose  to  a  high  of  57.8  cents 
in  the  third  quarter,  and  declined  to 
47.7  cents  inthe  fourth  quarter. 

The  annual  average  farm  value  for 
potatoes  in  1964  was  the  highest  since 
1952. 


Sugar 

The  retail  price  of  sugar  declined  from 
an  average  of  65.8  cents  per  5  pounds 
inl96'3  to  64.0  cents  in  1964  (tables  20  and 
21,  pp.  42-43).  The  farm  value  averaged 
23.9  cents  in  1964,  up  0.9  cent  (4  percent) 
from  1963.  It  has  increased  14  percent 
since  1962,  the  last  full  year  before  the 
sugar  "crisis."  The  farm- retail  spread 
declined  to  40.1  cents  in  1964  from  the 
high  of  42.8  cents  reached  in  1963.  The 
farm  value  for  1964  was  based  on  prices 
farmers  received  for  mainland  cane  and 
sugar  beets,  mainly  from  the  1963  crop 
but  partly  from  the  1964  crop.  The  farm 
value  of  23,9  cents  did  not  include 
Government  payments  amounting  to  3.9 
cents.  The  farm- retail  spread  included 
the  Government  excise  tax  of  2.7  cents 
per  5  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 
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MARKETING  SPREADS  FOR  BEEF,  PORK,  AND  LAMB  l/ 


In  1964,  the  second  year  inarow,  sharply 
increased  beef  product  ion  led  to  lower  beef 
prices  at  retail,  wholesale,  and  live  levels. 
The  average  retail  price,  wholesale  value, 
and  farm  value  of  Choice  beef  fell  last 
year  to  their  lowest  levels  since  1957. 
Beef  production  in  1964  was  up  12  percent 
from  a  year  earlier,, 

Retail  prices,  as  usual,  decreased  less 
than  the  farm  value  of  beef  cattle.  Thus, 
the  farm- retail  spread  for  Choice  grade 
beef  continued  to  widen*  The  annual 
average  retail  price  per  pound  declined 
to  77*8  cents  in  1964,  down  3.2  cents  from 
the  1963  average;  but  the  farm  value 
of  the  equivalent  quantity  of  live  beef 
cattle  (2.25  pounds)  fell  402  cents  to 
42.4  cents,  increasing  the  farm-retail 
spread  by  1*0  cent  (table  3).  2/  This 
is  close  to  the  average  annual  rate  of 
increase  of  about  L,0  cent  between  1954 
and  196  3  o  The  farm- ret  ail  spread  for 
1964  was  a  record  35.4  cents  per  retail 
pound*  It  decreased  in  the  first  and  third 
quarters  but  increased  in  the  second 
and  fourth  quarters. 

The  farm- whole  sale  spread  increased 
L.9  cents  to  a  record  1L>4  cents  in  1964, 
while  the  wholesale- retail  declined  0.9 
cent  to  24.0  cents.  3/  These  changes 
were  opposite  from  those  in  1963.  In 
that  year  the  overall  farm- retail  spread 
increased  2.7  cents  from  a  year  earlier; 
the  farm- whole  sale  spread  decreased  0.6 
cent;  and  the  whole  sale- retail  spread 
increased  3.3  cents. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 


dollar  spent  for  Choice  beef  declined 
to  54  cents  in  1964  from  58  cents  in  1963. 
This  decrease  resulted  from  the  combined 
effect  of  an  increase  in  the  farm- ret  ail 
spread  and  decreasing  prices. 

Although  the  farm  value  declined  both 
in  1963  and  1964,  the  annual  average  farm 
value  was  8  percent  higher  in  1964  than 
in  1956,  when  it  reached  its  lowest  level 
in  the  postwar  years.  The  farm-retail 
spread,  however,  was  32  percent  larger 
in  1964  than  in  1956,  and  the  retail  price 
was  up  18  percent. 

Pork 

Both  the  annual  average  retail  price 
for  pork  (retail  cuts  and  sausage)  and 
the  wholesale  value  decreased  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row.  The  net  farm 
value  declined  for  the  third  successive 
year.  The  retail  price  of  56.4  cents  was 
0.9  cent  lower  than  in  1963  and  was 
the  lowest  since  1956  (table  3).  The 
wholesale  value  remained  fairly  constant, 
dropping  0.3  cent  to  40.0  cents  in  1964-- 
its  lowest  since  1959.  The  farm  value 
of  2  pounds  of  live  hog,  the  live-weight 
equivalent  of  1  pound  of  pork  at  retail, 
averaged  26.6  cents,  down  from  27.1  cents 
in  1963,  and  was  at  its  lowest  level  since 
1959.  Pork  production  in  1964  was  up 
1  percent  from  the  similar  period  of  1963. 

The  farm- retail  spread  for  pork  de- 
creased 0.4  cent  from  1963  (table  3). 
The  annual  average  spread  of  29.8  cents 
was    the    same    in    1964    as    in  1962. 


TJ  Prepared  by  Duane  Hacklanders  agricultural  economist,  Marketing  Economics 
Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA„ 

2/  The  farm- retail  spread,  sometimes  called  the  marketing  margin,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  per  pound  the  consumer  pays  for  beef,  pork,  or  lamb  at 
retail  and  net  farm  value  or  payment  the  farmer  receives  for  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  live  animal,  less  a  byproduct  allowance.  It  is  a  gross  return  to  marketing  agencies 
for  transporting,  processing,  and  distributing  services  required  to  move  live  animals 
from  the  local  market,  and  to  convert  them  into  meat  in  the  retail  store. 

3/  The  wholesale- retail  spread  is  the  difference  between  the  retail  price  per  pound 
and  wholesale  value  of  the  equivalent  wholesale  quantity.  See  footnotes  2  and  3  of 
table  3  for  definitions  of  equivalent  wholesale  quantity  and  farm  value. 
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Table  3 • --Beef  and  pork:    Retail  price,  wholesale  value,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 
farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  annual  1955-64,  by  quarters  1963-64* 


Year  and 
quarter 


Retail  price : Wholesale 
per  pound  l/ :  value  2/ 


Gross 
farm 
value  3/ 


Byproduct 
allowance 
4/ 


Wet 
farm 
value  5/ 


:        Farm-retail  spread  : 

:  Total 

Wholesale- 
retail 

Farm- 
wholesale  \ 

Farmer 1 s 
share 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
1964  6/ 


1963 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 

1964  6/ 
Jan. -Mar. 
Apr . -June 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec. 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
1964  6/ 


1963 

Jan . -Mar .  . . 
Apr . -June  . . 
July- Sept.  . 
Oct. -Dec.  .. 

1964  6/ 

Jan. -Mar.  . . 
Apr . -June  . . 
July- Sept.  . 
Oct. -Dec.  .. 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


54.1 
51.9 
60.0 
64.5 
56.9 
56.5 
59-0 
59-3 
57-3 
56.4 


57-5 
55-3 
59-^ 
56.8 


55.6 
54.8 

57-9 
57.1 


Beef,  (Choice  grade) 


40.8 
38.5 
45.1 
49.4 

39.7 
41.5 
42.5 
42.8 
40.3 
40.0 


39-3 
39.0 
43.3 
39-7 


38.9 
38.7 
42.9 
39.7 


31-* 
29.4 

36.O 
39-9 
28.9 
31.3 
33.8 
33-1 
30.5 
30.2 


29.4 
29.9 
33-7 
29.1 


28.8 
29.7 
32.8 
29.7 


3-7 
3-7 
4.3 
4.5 
3-1 
3A 

3-9 
3-7 
3A 
3.6 


3.* 
3.* 
3-5 
3-3 


27.7 
25.7 
31-7 

35A 
25.8 

27-9 
29.9 
29.5 
27.1 
26.6 


26.0 

26.5 
30.2 
25.8 


26.4 
26.2 
28.3 
29.1 

31.1 
28.6 
29.1 
29.8 
30.2 
29.8 


31.5 
28.8 
29.2 
31.0 


13.3 
13.4 
14.9 
15-1 

IT- 2 

15.0 

16.5 
16.5 

17.0 

16.4 


18.2 

16.3 
16.1 
17.1 


Cents 


Percent 


67.5 

50.8 

44.9 

3,8 

4l.l 

26.4 

16.7 

9.7 

61 

66.0 

49.0 

42.9 

3.8 

39-1 

26.9 

17.0 

9.9 

59 

70.6 

52.2 

46.5 

4.0 

42.5 

28.1 

18.4 

9.7 

60 

81.0 

60.3 

55.7 

4.8 

50.9 

30.1 

20.7 

9^ 

63 

82.8 

61.5 

56.9 

5..i 

51-5 

31.3 

21.3 

10.0 

62 

81.0 

58.7 

52.7 

4.5 

48.2 

32.8 

22.3 

10.5 

60 

79-2 

55.8 

51.2 

h.9 

46.3 

32.9 

23.4 

9-5 

58 

82.4 

60.8 

55-6 

h.9 

50.7 

31-7 

21.6 

10.1 

62 

81.O 

56.1 

51-1 

M 

46.6 

34.4 

24.9 

9-5 

58 

77.8 

53.8 

46.6 

4.2 

42.4 

35.4 

24.0 

11.4 

5* 

84.5 

58.2 

53.6 

4.6 

49.0 

35.5 

26.3 

9.2 

58 

79-1 

54.6 

50.1 

4.5 

45.6 

33.5 

24.5 

9.0 

58 

80.4 

57.4 

52.3 

hS 

47.8 

32.6 

23.0 

9.6 

59 

80.O 

54.2 

48.3 

h.% 

44,0 

36.O 

25.8 

10.2 

55 

77-5 

52.6 

47-1 

4.1 

43.O 

3^-5 

24.9 

9-6 

55 

76.O 

51.1 

44.5 

h.3 

40.2 

35.8 

24.9 

10.9 

53 

78.5 

56.4 

48.1 

h.% 

43.8 

3^.7 

22.1 

12.6 

56 

79.3 

5^.9 

46.9 

4.2 

42.7 

36.6 

24.4 

12.2 

5* 

Pork, 

(retail  cuts  and 

sausage) 

13.1 

12.8 

13.4 
14.0 

13.9 
13.6 
12.6 

13.3 
13.2 

13.4 


13.3 
12.5 
13.1 
13.9 


51 

50 

53 
55 
45 
49 
51 
50 
47 
47 


45 
48 
51 
45 


3A 

25.4 

30.2 

16.7 

13.5 

46 

3-9 

25.8 

29.O 

16.1 

12.9 

47 

3.6 

29.2 

28.7 

15.0 

13-7 

50 

3.8 

25.9 

31.2 

17.4 

13.8 

*5 

1/  Estimated  weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts. 

2/  Beef:  Wholesale  value  of  quantity  of  carcass  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  re taxi  cuts --equivalent 
quantity  gradually  increased  from  1.28  pound  for  1955  to  1.35  pound  for  1963  and  later  years;  pork: 
Wholesale  value  of  1  pound  of  retail  cuts.  .  m.B, 

3/  Payment  to  farmer  for  quantity  of  live  animal  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  retail  cuts 
quantity  increased  from  2 . 13  pounds  for  1955  to  2. 25  pounds  for  1963  and  later  years,  pork, 

4/  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible  byproducts. 

5/  Gross  farm  value  minus  byproducts  allowance. 

0/  Preliminary. 

*    Revised  data-not  comparable  with  data  previously  published. 


Beef,  equivalent 
2 . 0  pounds . 
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The  2  segments  of  the  farm- retail 
spread  reacted  as  they  did  for  beef.  The 
farm-wholesale  spread  increased  0.2  cent 
above  1963,  while  the  whole  sale- retail 
spread  decreased  0.6  cent.  As  in  the 
beef  price  movements,  the  opposite  re- 
action occurred  between  1962  and  1963. 
The  farm- whole  sale  spread  of  13.4  cents 
in  1964  was  the  highest  since  I960,  while 
the  whole  sale- retail  spread  of  16.4  cents 
was  the  lowest  since  I960. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  spent  on  pork  remained  the  same 
in  1964  as  in  1963--at  47  cents. 

Lamb 

Unlike  those  for  beef  and  pork,  the  retail 
price,  wholesale  value,  and  net  farm 
value  for  lamb  increased  in  1964  (table 
4),  Lamb  and  mutton  production  was 
down  7  percent  from  1963.  The  retail 
price  increased  2.7  cents  to  74.0  cents 
per  retail  pound,  while  the  net  farm 
value  increased  2.9  cents  to  39.5  cents, 
the  third  highest  farm  value  in  the  past 


10  years.  The  wholesale  value  increased 
3.8  cents  to  52,5  cents. 

The  farm-retail  spread  decreased  0.2 
cent  to  34.5  in  1964  because  of  the  greater 
increase  in  the  farm  value  than  in  the 
retail  price.  The  whole  sale- retail  seg- 
ments of  the  spread  decreased  1.1  cents, 
but  the  farm-wholesale  segment  increased 
0.9  cent. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  spent  on  lamb  increased  to  53 
cents    in    1964    from    51  cents   in  1963. 

During  the  past  10  years,  lamb  and 
mutton  production  fluctuated  significantly 
from  year  to  year.  The  farm  value 
and  retail  price  of  lamb  fluctuated  in= 
versely  with  production,  alt  hough  the  farm 
value  showed  no  upward  or  downward 
trend.  The  farm- retail  spread,  however, 
trended  definitely  upward.  Most  of  the 
increase  in  the  farm-retail  spread  oc~ 
curred  in  the  whole  sale- retail  segment. 
The  farm-wholesale  segment  increased 
only  slightly. 
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MARKETING  SPREADS  FOR  EGGS,  FRYING  CHICKENS,  AND  TURKEYS  IN 
SELECTED  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  1/ 


Large  Eggs 

Farm- retail  spreads.- -Generally  farm- 
retail  spreads  were  narrower  on  large 
eggs  of  Grade  A  or  better  quality  in  11 
major  cities  in  the  United  States  in  1964 
than  in  1963.  The  11-city  average  was 
22.7  cents  a  dozen  in  1964--0.3  cent 
less  than  in  1963  (table  5).  All  of  this 
decrease  was  due  to  smaller  farm- retailer 
spreads,  since  the  retail  store  spread 
increased*  Prices  at  all  market  levels 
averaged  less  in  1964  than  in  1963.  The 
biggest  decrease  was  in  prices  to  re- 
tailers. 

Six  of  the  11  cities  had  narrower  gross 
spreads  on  large  eggs  in  1964  thaninl963; 
4  cities  had  wider  spreads.  New  York 
had  no  change,,  San  Francisco  had  the 
biggest  decrease--2.4  cents0  Los  Angeles 
had  the  biggest  increase--0.9  cent  a  dozen. 
San  Francisco  had  the  narrowest  farm- 
retail  spread  among  the  11  cities,  and 
Cleveland  had  the  widest. 

Retail  store  spreads. --Retail  store 
spreads  on  large  eggs  averaged  0.2  cent 
a  dozen  more  for  large  eggs  in  1964 
than  in  1963,  They  widened  in  5  cities; 
narrowed  in  5,  and  did  not  change  in 
Washington,  D0C0  Chicago  had  the  biggest 
increase--l«2  cents  a  dozen,  while  the 
biggest  decrease  was  in  San  Francisco-- 
1.6  cents. 

Farm-retailer  spreads  .--The  11-city 
average  of  farm- retailer  spreads  narrow- 
ed  0.5  cent  a  dozen  in  1964  from  a  year 
earlier.  These  spreads  narrowed  in  8 
cities  and  widened  in  3.  The  biggest 
decrease  was  in  Baltimore- -1.6  cents, 
while  St.  Louis  had  the  biggest  increase-- 
0.7  cent.  This  spread  is  the  difference 
between  prices  paid  by  retailers  and 
prices  received  by  farmers. 

Prices.-  - Prices  of  large  eggs  of  Grade 


A  or  better  quality  retailed  in  the  11 
large  cities  averaged  less  at  all  market 
levels    in    1964    than  in  1963    (table  5). 

The  decline  in  egg  prices  from  1963 
to  1964  accompanied  an  increase  of  2.2 
percent  in  egg  production.  This  increase 
was  greater  than  the  1.4  percent  increase 
in  U.S.  population.  An  important  factor 
that  influenced  the  relatively  small  decline 
in  prices  was  the  increased  movement  of 
eggs  into  further=processed  uses.  Liquid- 
egg  production  in  1964  was  equivalent  to 
16.7  million  cases  shell  eggs--12  percent 
above  the  year- earlier.  Government  pur- 
chases of  dried  eggs  in  1964  amounted 
to  nearly  1.5  million  cases  (shell  equiva- 
lent)--about  88  percent  more  than  in 
1963.  2/ 

Farmer* s  share.--The  farmer's  share 
of  the  retail  price  for  large  eggs  in  the 
11  cities  averaged  58.3  percent  in  1964-- 
the  same  as  in  1963. 


Medium  Eggs 

Eleven- city  averages  of  prices  for  me= 
dium=size  eggs  of  Grade  A  or  better 
quality  declined  from  1963  to  1964.  Re- 
tail store  spreads  increased  sufficiently 
to  result  in  net  increase  of  0.2  cent  a 
dozen  in  the  farm- retail  spread. 

Frying  Chickens 

Farm-retail  spreads„--In  the  11  major 
cities  farm-retail  spreads  on  ready-to- 
cook,  Grade  A  frying  chickens  averaged 
19q9  cents  a  pound  in  1964,  the  same  as 
in  1963  (table  6).  This  stability  resulted 
from  an  increase  in  the  farm- retailer 
spread  offsetting  a  decrease  in  the  retail 
store  spread. 


1/  Prepared  by  Leo  Gray,  agricultural  economist,  Marketing  Economics  Divi- 
sion, Economic  Research  Service,  USDA0 

2/  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  ERS,  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  PES-234,  November  1964, 
p.  13. 
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Table    5. --Eggs,  Grade  A  or  better  quality,  large  and  medium  size:    Price  per  dozen  and  price  spreads  at 
various  market  levels,  and  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price,  11-city  average 

1962-61+,  and  selected  cities  196I+ 


Price  spreads 

Prices 

Size 
year, 

of  egg, 
and  city 

:    Farm-retailer  spread 

Farm 
Share 

:  Farm-  : 
:  retail: 

Retail.             "Receiver-'  Farmer- 
store  :  Total  :     .._  : 

^retailer ^receiver 

Retail 

To  re-  :  To  city  : 
tailer  :  receiver  : 

Farm 
1/ 

:  Cents 

Cents      Cents      Cents  Cents 

Cents 

Cents  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Large  eggs:  : 
11-city  average  2/ : 

1961+   7.:  3/22. 7 

1963   : 5/23.O 

1962   : 5/23. 3 


3/9.2  13.5 
5/9.0  5M.0 
5/9.0  5/1^-3 


y   3M-  ^ 

y  5/55.1 
y  ima 


1+5.2 
1+6.1 
1+5.1+ 


y 


31.  7 
5/32.1 
5/31.1 


58.3 
58.3 
57.2 


Individual  : 
cities,  1961+  : 

Boston  :     23.2  12.6  10.6 

New  York  :     26.1  13-9  12.2 

Baltimore  :  3/25.1+  3/8.5  l6.9 

Washington,  D.C,  :    21+.6  9-1  15-5 

Atlanta  :    21.3  10-7  10.6 

Cleveland  :    26.3  9-8  16.5 

Chicago  :    25. 1  6.9  l8.2 

St.  Louis  :     20.0  8.5  11. 5 

Los  Angeles  :    20.6  9.6  11.0 

San  Francisco  ..:    17-1  ^«8  12.3 

Seattle  :     20.2  6.0  11+.2 

Denver  :     22.1+  7.2  15.2 

Medium  eggs :  : 
11-city  average  2/ : 

1964   :  3/22.1 

1963   :  5/21.9 

1962   :  5/22. 3 

Individual  : 
cities,  I96I+  : 

Boston  :    21.7  11. 5  10.2 

New  York  :     22.9  H-7  H-2 

Baltimore  :3/2l+.5  3/7-3  11.2. 

Washington,  D.C.:    2I+.5  8.8  15-7 

Atlanta  :     20.5  10-5  10.0 

Cleveland  :     2k. k  8.5  15-9 

Chicago  :    2k. k  6.9  17-5 

St.  Louis   :3/l9.8  3/7-6  12.2 

Los  Angeles  :    20.5  9-0  11.5 

San  Francisco  ..:    18.5  5-7  12-8 

Seattle   : 3/21. 5  3/7-0  14.5 

Denver  :        y  V  13-6 


3/8.6  13-5 
5/7.9  5/1^.0 
5/8.1  5/1^.2 


y 
7.2 

10.5 
9.3 

y 

875 
ll.l 

9-5 
1+.0 

5.8 

y 
9.0 


y 
y 
y 


6T5 
10.3 
8.9 

y 
8.5 
9.1 
10.2 

k.3 
5.8 

y 
5.0 


y 

59.  k 

1+6.8 

y 

36.2 

5.0 

58.3 

kk.k 

37.2 

32.2 

6.1+ 

3/56.2 

1+7-7 

37.2 

30.8 

6.2 

57.8 

1+8.7 

39.  k 

33.2 

y 

870 

53.6 
55.9 

1+2.9 
1+6.1 

y 
37.6 

32.3 
29.6 

7.1 

51.8 

1+1+.9 

33.8 

26.7 

2.0 

51.8 

!+3.3 

33.8 

31.8 

7-0 

50.9 

kl.3 

37.3 

6/30.3 

6.5 

1+9.6 

kk.Q 

39.0 

32.5 

y 

52.8 

1+6.8 

y 

32.6 

672 

53.7 

1+6.5 

37.5 

31.3 

k/  3A7.3 

V  IA7.9 
1+/  5A7.1 


y 
k.i 

6.9 

6.8 

y 
1+ 


1+ 
0 
2 

'.0 

y 

1.6 


57.1 
1+8.1 

3A7.7 
1+9-7 
1+7-1 
1+7 
1+1+ 

3/1+6 
1+5 
k5 

3/k6 


6 
9 
6 
l 

5 
1+ 

y 


38.7 
1+0.0 
39.0 


1+0.2 
36.1+ 
1+0.1+ 
1+0.9 
36.6 

39.1 
38.0 

39.0 
36.1 
39.8 
39.  k 
36.9 


y 
y 
y 


y 
29.9 
30.1 
32.0 

y 
30.6 

28.9 

28.8 

31.8 

3^.0 

y 
31.9 


25.2 
5/26.0 
5/21+.8 


30.0 
25.2 
23.2 
25.2 
26.6 
23.2 
20.5 
26.8 
6/21+.6 
27.0 
21+.9 
23.3 


60.9 
55.2 
51+.8 
57A 
60.3 
53.0 

51.5 
61.1+ 
59.5 
65.5 
61.7 
58.3 


53.3 
5^.3 
52.7 


58.0 
52.1+ 
1+8.6 
50.7 
56.5 
1+8.7 
^5.7 
57 
5^ 


5 
5 

59.3 
53.7 
y 


1  .  ,  x.  =  ^^-r^mt-oH  frnm  nrirpq  reported  in  major  commercial  egg-producing 

1/  Farm  prices  are  weighted  averages  computed  from  prices  repox oeu  _  d 

areas  supplying  the  designated  cities. 

2/  Excludes  Denver 

3/  Estimated  annual  price  based  on  data  for  less  than  12  months. 
\/  Insufficient  data. 

%  faeces  were  derived  from  prices  to  retailers  for  eggs  (at  the  top  of  Grade  A), 
distributors  plant,  Los  Angeles,  as  reported  by  the  Federal- State  Market  News  Service.  Farmjprxces 
from  I960  through  1963  were  revised  by  adjusting  downward  from  a  Grade  AA  to  a  Grade 
difference  of  about  5  cents  a  dozen. 

Retail  prices  were  compiled  from  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Prices  at  other  mar- 
ket levels  were  compiled,  generally,  from  data  collected  by  Federal  and  State  Market  News  Services. 
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Table    6. --Frying  chickens:     Prices  per  pound  (ready-to -cook  basis)  and  price  spreads  at  various  market 
levels,  and  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price,  11-city  average  1962-64,  and  selected  cities,  1964 


Year  and  city 

:                        Price  spreads 

Prices 

'  Farm- 
"  retail 

Retail 
store 

Farm-retailer  spread 

m  .   _    'Receiver-'  Farm- 
Total  :     .  : 

m retailer  Receiver 

Retail 

To  re- 
tailer 

To  city 
receiver 

Farm 
value 

1/ 

Farm 
share 

11-city  average  2/ 
1963   

Cents      Cents      Cents        Cents        Cents      Cents        Cents        Cents      Cents  Percent 

•3/19.9       10.8        9.1           4/           4/    3/39-5       28.7            4/       19.6  49.6 
5/19-9    4/10.9        9-0           4/           4~/    5/40.3       29.4            tj       20.4  50.6 
5/19.4    4/10.3        9.1           ±J           5/    5/40.9       30.6            hj       21.5  52.6 

Individual 
cities,  1964 
Boston  . . . 
New  York  . 
Baltimore 
Washington 
D.C.  ... 
Atlanta  .  . 
Cleveland 
Chicago  . . 
St.  Louis 
Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Seattle  . 
Denver  . - 


20.3 

13.7 

6 

6 

1.2 

5-4 

in.  3 

27.6 

26.4 

21 

0 

50.8 

20.1 

11.9 

8 

2 

3-2 

5-0 

4o.i 

28.2 

25.0 

20. 

0 

49.9 

3/18.4 

3/10.0 

8 

4 

2.7 

5-7 

3/38.5 

28.5 

25.8 

20. 

1 

52.2 

17-7 

8.7 

9 

0 

2.6 

6.4 

36.9 

28.2 

25.6 

19. 

2 

52.0 

18.0 

9.5 

8 

5 

36.0 

26.5 

18. 

0 

50.0 

17.3 

9.3 

8 

0 

2.1 

5-9 

36.2 

26.9 

24.8 

18. 

9 

52.2 

18.8 

9.0 

9 

8 

3-'o 

6.8 

36.8 

27.8 

24.8 

18. 

0 

48.9 

18.8 

9.8 

9 

0 

2.3 

6.7 

36.9 

27.1 

24.8 

18. 

1 

49.1 

21.7 

10.4 

11 

3 

4.6 

6.7 

4l.i 

30.7 

26.1 

19. 

4 

47.2 

23.2 

10.5 

12. 

7 

5-9 

6.8 

43.3 

32.8 

26.9 

20. 

1 

46.4 

24.2 

15.7 

8. 

5 

47.0 

31.3 

22. 

8 

48.5 

21.0 

12.2 

8 

8 

1.2 

7.6 

39-2 

27.0 

25.8 

18. 

2 

46.4 

l/  Farm  value 


_s  the  return  received  by  farmers  for  the  quantity  of  live  frying  chicken  or  broiler  equi- 
valent to  1  pound  of  ready-to-cook  frying  chicken.     These  values  were  weighted  averaged  computed  from 
prices  reported  in  major  commercial  broiler  producing  areas  supplying  the  designated  cities. 
2/  Excludes  Denver. 

3/  Estimated  annual  price  based  on  data  for  less  than  12  months. 
4/  Insufficient  data. 
5/  Revised 

Retail  prices  were  compiled  from  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     Prices  at  other  mar- 
ket levels  were  compiled,  generally,  from  data  collected  by  Federal  and  State  Market  News  Services. 
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Seven  of  the  11  cities  had  wider  farm- 
retail  spreads,  and  4  had  narrower  spreads 
in  1964  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
biggest  increase  was  in  Baltimore- -2. 4 
cents,  while  Seattle  had  the  biggest  de- 
crease--^ cents,  Seattle  had  the  widest 
farm- retail  spread  on  frying  chickens 
among  the  11  cities  in  1964,  while  Cleveland 
had  the  narrowest. 

Retail  store  spreads. --Retail  store 
spreads  on  frying  chickens  in  11  cities 
averaged  10.8  cents  a  pound  in  1964-- 
0.1  cent  less  than  in  19630  These  spreads 
widened  in  5  of  the  11  cities,  narrowed  in 
5  and  did  not  change  in  Cleveland  from 
1963  to  1964.  Baltimore  had  the  largest 
increase  in  retail  store  spreads--l08  cents 
and  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  had 
the  largest  decrease--1.3  cents* 

Seattle  had  the    widest    retail  store 
spread  among  the  11  cities  in  1964,  The 
narrowest  spread  was  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farm- retailer  spreads.-- Farm- retail- 
er  spreads  for  frying  chickens  for  the  11 
cities  averaged  9ol  cents  a  pound inl964-- 
0,1  cent  more  than  a  year  ago.  This 
spread  narrowed  from  1963  to  1964  in  2 
cities,  but  widened  in  8,  and  remained 
the  same  in  New  York.  The  greatest 
decline  occurred  in  Seattle--1«9  cents 
a  pound,  while  St.  Louis  had  the  greatest 
increase--0.7  cent.  San  Francisco  had 
the  widest  farm- retailer  spread  among 
the  11  cities;  Boston  had  the  narrowest. 

Prices,  -Prices  for  frying  chickens  at 
all  market  levels  in  the  11  cities  in  1964 
were  nearly  1.0  cent  below  1963  levels, 
and  nearly  2.0  cents  below  1962  levels. 
Seattle  generally  had  the  highest  prices 
among  the  11  cities  in  1964;  prices  in 
Atlanta  continued  to  be  among  the  lowest. 

Lower  prices  for  frying  chickens  re- 
sulted largely  from  increased  supplies 
available  for  the  domestic  market  from 
year-ago  levels,  and  from  greater  com- 
petition from  red  meats.  The  increased 
supplies  were  the  net  result  of  a  year- 
to-year  increase  in  production--5  per- 
cent in  January  through  November- - 
coupled  with  broiler  exports  of  about  102 
million  pounds- -1  percent  below  the  1963 
period.     USDA  purchases  for  the  School 


Lunch  Program  in  1964  were  3.7  percent 
larger  than  in  1963,  and  helped  keep  prices 
from  decreasing  more.  The  increase  in 
production  exceeded  the  year-to=year 
increase  in  population,  and  the  civilian 
per- capita  consumption  of  frying  chickens 
was  estimated  at  27.3  pounds  in  1964 
0.3  pound  over  1963,  and  the  highest  yet 
recorded. 

Farmer's  share.--The  farmer's  share 
of  the  retail  price  of  frying  chickens  in 
the  11  cities  averaged  49.6  percent  in 
1964--1.0  percentage  point  lower  than 
in  1963. 


Medium  Turkeys 

Farm-  retail  spreads.  -  -Ready-to-  cook 
medium- size  turkeys  in  5  major  U,S, 
cities  had  farm- retail  spreads  that  ave- 
raged 20,6  cents  a  pound  in  October- 
December  1964  (table  7),  These  spreads 
averaged  1,9  cents  wider  than  in  1963, 
mostly  because  of  wider  retail  store 
spreads.  The  5  cities  were  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Farm=  retail  spreads  increased 
from  1963  to  1964  in  each  of  the  5  cities; 
the  biggest  increase  was  in  Boston--5.9 
cents  a  pound. 

Farm=  retail  spreads  among  the  5  cities 
were  widest  in  New  York--24.5  cents; 
St.  Louis  had  the  narrowest--18.5  cents. 

Retail  store  spreads. --The  5- city  ave- 
rage of  retail  store  spreads  during 
October-December  1964  was  10.1  cents 
a  pound,  1.3  cents  wider  than  a  year 
earlier.  Retail  store  spreads  in  Boston 
widened  4.7  cents  a  pound  from  1963 
to  1964--more  than  those  in  any  of  the 
other  cities. 

Farm- retailer  spreads.  —  Farm=  retail- 
er spreads  in  the  5  cities  averaged  10.5 
cents  a  pound  in  1964 — 0.6  cent  a  pound 
wider  than  in  1963.  The  biggest  increase 
occurred  in  Chicago--2.3  cents. 

Prices. --The  5-city  average  of  prices 
in  October-December  for  medium  turkeys 
declined  at  all  market  levels  from  1963 
to  1964. 
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Table  7 • —Turkeys,  medium  and  large,  Grade  A  or  best  quality:     Price  spreads  and  prices  per  pound,  ready- 
to-cook  basis,  at  various  market  levels,  and  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price,  October  -  December  aver- 
ages for  5  cities  in  1960-64,  and  for  selected  cities  in  1964 


:                         Price  spreads 

Prices 

Size  of  turkey 

:     Farm-retailer  spread 

Farm 
value 

§/ 

year  and  city 
1/ 

:  Farm-  : 
:  retail: 

Retail:                            :  ^ 

,            m  .   n     Receiver  -  Farm- 
store  :  Total  :     .   .n  : 

retailer  receiver 

Retail  * 

To  re- 
tailer 

:To  city  ; 

: receiver : 

Farm 
share 

'  Cents 

Cents      Cents        Cents  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Medium  turkeys : 
5 -city  average  3/ 
1964   

1963   

1962   

1961   

I960   

Individual 
cities,  1964 


:4/20.6 
:  5/18. 7 
:  5/18.1 

^/22.7 
"5/18.2 


10.1 
5/8.8 
5/8.1 
5710.4 
5/8.9 


4/10.5 

2.4 

4/8.1 

47.0 

36.9 

34.5 

4/26.4 

9-9 

4/2.6 

4/7-3 

5/48.4 

39-6 

4/37.0 

29.7 

10.0 

2.7 

7-3 

5/47.7 

39-6 

36.9 

29.6 

12.3 

2.6 

9-7 

5/44.8 

34.4 

31.8 

22.1 

9-3 

2.6 

6.7 

5/5^-4 

45.5 

42.9 

36.2 

Large  turkeys : 

5 -city  average  3/ 
1964   

1963   

1962   

1961  

i960   

Individual 
cities,  1964 


4/19.1 
5/18.3 
5/18.6 
I/22.5 
J/21.5 


4/7-1 
5/7-4 
5/7.0 
5/8.4 
5/9-8 


12.0 

2.2 

9-8 

4/43.1 

36.O 

33-8 

24. 

0 

10.9 

2.5 

8.4 

5/44.8 

37-^ 

34.9 

26 

5 

11.6 

2.8 

8.8 

5/44.1 

37-1 

3^-3 

25 

5 

14.1 

2-3 

11.8 

5/41.6 

33-2 

30.9 

19. 

1 

11.7 

2.7 

9-0 

I/51.9 

42.1 

39.4 

30 

4 

20. 

4 

7 

3 

13- 

1 

2. 

l 

11. 

0 

21. 

0 

8 

1 

12. 

9 

1. 

l 

11. 

8 

17. 

8 

4 

7 

13. 

1 

4. 

0 

9- 

1 

17- 

3 

6. 

5 

10. 

8 

l. 

8 

9- 

0 

Los  Angeles  .... 

4/19. 

3 

4/8 

9 

10. 

4 

2. 

0 

8. 

4 

5/20. 

8 

5/7 

2 

13. 

6 

2. 

4 

11. 

2 

Washington,  D.C. 

4720. 

0 

V7 

3 

12. 

7 

3- 

3 

9- 

4 

:  <?/ 

6/ 

13- 

6 

3. 

8 

9. 

8 

4/20. 

0 

V9 

8 

10. 

2 

1. 

0 

9. 

2 

San  Francisco  . . 

21 

5 

6 

4 

15- 

1 

3- 

9 

11. 

2 

18. 

4 

3 

9 

14. 

5 

6/ 

u 

4/20. 

8 

4/10 

8 

10. 

0 

l. 

7 

8. 

3 

4/56.2 
5/61.4 

5/62.1 
5A9.3 
5/66.5 


22.1 

12.3 

9.8 

2.2 

7.6 

48.0 

35.7 

33-5 

25.9 

54.0 

:  24.5 

12.2 

12.3 

1.2 

11.1 

50.6 

38.4 

37-2 

26.1 

51.6 

18.8 

6.0 

12.8 

4.2 

8.6 

44.6 

38.6 

34.4 

25.8 

57-8 

'  18.5 

8.0 

10.5 

2.8 

7-7 

44.3 

36.3 

33-5 

25.8 

58.2 

Los  Angeles  .... 

4/21.1 

11.8 

1.6 

4/7.7 

hi. 5 

35-7 

3^.1 

4726.4 

4/55.6 

19.6 

9-0 

10.6 

2.5 

8.1 

^5.7 

36.7 

34.2 

26.1 

57-1 

Washington,  D.C. 

21.8 

10.7 

11.1 

3-0 

8.1 

48.1 

37-^ 

34.4 

26.3 

54.7 

Atlanta   

19.6 

7-^ 

12.2 

3-1 

9-1 

45.7 

38.3 

35-2 

26.1 

57.1 

20.6 

10.1 

10.5 

2.1 

8.4 

46.6 

36.5 

34.4 

26.0 

55-8 

San  Francisco  . . 

4/22.1 

8.8 

4/13-3 

4.6 

h/Q.l 

48.5 

39.7 

35-1 

4/26.4 

4/54.4 

4yi8.9 

6.1 

4~/i2.8 

6/ 

~  §J 

^5-3 

39-2 

§J 

4726.4 

5/58.3 

20.1 

10.9 

9.2 

2.2 

7.0 

46.0 

35.1 

32.9 

25.9 

56.3 

4/55 
5/59 
5/57 
5/45 
5/58 


44.3 

37-0 

3^-9 

23.9 

54.0 

45.1 

37-0 

35.9 

24.1 

53.^ 

4i.7 

37.0 

33.0 

23.9 

57.3 

4i.i 

3^-6 

32.8 

23.8 

57-9 

4A3-5 

34.6 

32.6 

24.2 

4/55-6 

4/44.9 

37-7 

35-3 

24.1 

V53-7 

4744.4 

37-1 

33-8 

24.4 

5/55.0 

6/ 

37-9 

3^.1 

24.3 

6/ 

4/4470 

3^-2 

33-2 

24.0 

4/5^~5 

45.7 

39-3 

35.4 

24.2 

53-0 

42.6 

38.7 

6/ 

24.2 

56.8 

4/44.7 

33-9 

32.2 

23.9 

V53-5 

l/  Turkey  size  weight  ranges  are:     Medium — 8  to  l6  pounds;  Iarge--more  than  l6  pounds. 

2/  Farm  value  is  payment  received  by  producers  for  the  quantity  of  live  turkey  equivalent  to  1  pound  of 
ready-to-cook  turkey.     These  values  are  weighted  averages  computed  from  prices  reported  in  major  commer- 
cial turkey-producing  areas  supplying  the  designated  cities. 

3/  5-ci'ty  average  includes:    Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Los  Angeles. 

%J  Estimated  from  data  for  less  than  3  months. 

5/  Revised. 

6/  Retail  prices  are  compiled  from  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     Prices  at  the 
other  market  levels  are  compiled,  generally,  from  data  collected  by  Federal  and  State  Market  News 
Services . 
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Some  major  factors  contributing  to  the 
decline  in  medium  turkey  prices  from 
1963  to  1964  were:  (1)  The  number  of 
heavy-breed  turkeys  raised  increased  by 
4  million  from  1963  to  1964c  Commercial 
slaughter  of  young  turkeys  in  January- 
November  1964  was  about  10  percent 
larger  than  in  the  same  period  1963, 
and  (2)  first-of-the  month  storage  stocks 
of  turkeys  in  January- October  averaged 
about  2  percent  greater  in  1964  than  in 
1963»  These  stocks  averaged  5  percent 
above  1963  levels  for  the  period  January 
through  August  in  1964,  but  averaged 
6  percent  below  1963  levels  in  September 
and  October, 

In  contrast,  some  offsetting  factors 
tending  to  shore  up  prices  in  1964  were: 
(1)  USDA  purchases  of  turkey  were  nearly 
61  million  pounds- -about  40  percent  more 
than  in  1963;  (2)  exports  in  January- 
November  1964  totaled  nearly  39  million. 


pounds- -nearly  one-third  more  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1963,  and  (3)  civilian 
per  capita  disappearance  was  about  7.2 
pounds  in  1964--0.5  pound  more  than  in 
1963. 

Farmer's  share,, -° The  farmer's  share 
of  the   retail  price  for  medium  turkeys 
in  the   5   cities   averaged   56.2  percent 
in  1964--5.2  percentage  points  less  than 
in  1963. 


Large  Turkeys 

Farm- retail  spreads  for  large  turkeys 
in  the  5  cities  averaged  19,1  cents  a  pound 
in  October-December  1964,  an  increase  of 
0.8  cent  from  1963.  This  increase  was 
due  entirely  to  the  increase  in  farm- 
retailer  spread,  since  the  retail  store 
spread  narrowed.  Prices  at  all  levels 
and  the  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price 
declined  from  1963  to  1964. 
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MARKETING  SPREADS  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  l/ 


Retail  prices  and  farm- retail  spreads 
for  the  principal  dairy  products  changed 
little  from  1963  to  1964*  The  farm  values 
of  these  products  increased  slightly,,  2/ 
Prices  and  farm- retail  spreads  for  these 
products  have  been  relatively  stable  in 
recent  years. 

Fresh  Milk 

Prices  of  milk  sold  in  retail  stores 
in  UoSo  urban  areas  averaged  47.7  cents 
per  half  gallon  in  1964,  0.1  cent  more  than 
in  1963  (table  8)0  Prices  of  milk  delivered 
to  homes  rose  to  52.8  cents  per  half 
gallon  from  52.4  in  1963.  The  farm  value, 
■which  is  the  same  for  milk  sold  in  both 
■ways,  averaged  21.7  cents  last  year,  0.2 
cent  more  than  in  1963.  Thus,  the  farm- 
retail  spread  decreased  0.1  cent  for  store 
milk  but  increased  0.2  cent  for  home 
delivered  milk. 

Numerous  changes  occurred  during  the 
1954-64  period.  The  farm  value  varied 
from  20.9  cents  in  1955  to  22.1  cents  in 
1957,  1960,  and  1961.  In  recent  years 
it  has  averaged  a  little  higher  than  in 
the  mid-1950' s.  Until  1962,  however, 
decreases  in  the  farm  value  were  not 
accompanied  by  reductions  in  retail  prices. 
In  that  year,  prices  of  both  retail  store 
and  home- delivered  milk  declined  along 
with  the  farm  value.  Both  retail  prices 
and  the  farm  value  again  declined  slightly 
in  1963.  In  1961,  the  prices  of  store  milk 
declined  0.1  cent,  although  the  farm  value 
did  not  change.  This  was  the  fir  st  decrease 
in  the  annual  average  retail  prices  of 
milk  during  1954-64. 

The  annual  average  farm-retail  spread 


for  fresh  milk  sold  in  retail  stores 
increased  each  year  from  1954  to  1961; 
for  milk  delivered  to  homes,  it  increased 
until  1963,  when  it  did  not  change.  From 
1954  to  1964,  the  farm- retail  spread  in- 
creased 19  percent  for  retail- store  milk 
and  22  percent  for  home = delivered  milk. 

Various  factors  contributed  to  the 
greater  increase  in  the  retail  price  and 
marketing  spread  for  home- delivered  milk 
than  for  milk  sold  in  retail  stores.  One 
factor  is  that  a  higher  degree  of  compe- 
tition frequently  exists  among  milk  distri- 
butors for  sales  to  retail  stores  than  for 
sales  directly  to  consumers.  Stores 
are  better  informed  about  alternative 
sources  of  supply  than  are  home- delivery 
customers.  Hence,  competitive  discounts 
to  stores  from  list  prices  for  milk  are 
common.  Increased  sales  per  store 
have  brought  economies  of  scale.  In 
some  markets,  changes  in  distribution 
practices  have  brought  about  reductions 
in  costs  of  delivering  milk  to  stores. 
There  have  been  fewer  cost- reducing 
charges  in  delivering  milk  to  homes  than 
in  store  distribution.  The  volume  of 
milk  delivered  to  homes  has  declined, 
but  overhead  has  not  declined  propor- 
tionately. 

Milk    distributors*  costs«,--Operating 
cost  for  a  group  of  70  firms  distributing 
fresh  milk   increased  to   $4.71    per  100 
pounds   of  milk  and  cream  processed  in 
1964  (average  for  first  half  of  year)  from 
$4.35    in  1954  (figure  1).  3/  Two-thirds 
of  this   increase  resulted  from  rises  in 
salaries,  wages,  and  commissions  —  costs 
that    accounted    for    about   half  of  total 
operating   costs   in  each  year.  Several 
other  expense  items,  however,  increased 


1/  Prepared  by  Alois  F.  Wolf,  agricultural  economist,  Marketing  Economics 
Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 

2/  The  fa  rm  value  is  the  return  to  farmers  for  the  farm  products  equivalent 
to  the  product  sold  at  retail.  The  farm- retail  spread  is  the  difference  between  the 
farm  value  and  the  retail  price.  It  is  the  total  charge  made  by  the  marketing  firms 
for  assembling  raw  products  and  processing,  transporting,  and  distributing  dairy 
products. 

3/  All  data  for  1964  are  preliminary  estimates  based  on  data  for  first  half  of  the 
year. 
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Table   8  .--Milk,  fresh:     Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 

farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  1954-64 


Year 

Dp+p-l  "1 
JAC  UdJLX 

per  \ 

jJ_L  itc 

gallon 

JJ  O.  _L  ILL     V  CL  _!_  U.C. 

1  / 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Farmer' 

s  share 

Home 
delivered 

:Sold  in 
:  retail 
.  stores 

11  u  iiit; 
cie_Livex  ea. 

.  Sold  in 
.  retail 
.  stores 

Home 
delivered 

:Sold  in 
.  retail 
.  stores 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

1954  

.  46.4 

42.9 

21.0 

25.4 

21.9 

^5 

49 

1955   

.  46.6 

42.9 

20.9 

25.7 

22.0 

45 

49 

1956   

48.9 

44.3 

21.6 

44 

49 

1957   

50.4 

45.9 

22.1 

28.3 

23.8 

44 

48 

1958   

51.0 

46.7 

21.8 

29.2 

24.9 

43 

47 

1959   

:  5-1.1 

47.2 

21.8 

29.3 

25.4 

^3 

46 

I960   

52.4 

48.3 

22.1 

30.3 

26.2 

4? 

46 

1961  

i  52.9 

48.2 

22.1 

30.8 

26.1 

42 

46 

1962   

:  52.6 

47.8 

21.7 

30.9 

26.1 

4i 

45 

1963   

52.4 

47.6 

21.5 

30.9 

26.1 

4i 

45 

1964  2/   

52.8 

47.7 

21.7 

31.1 

26.0 

4i 

45 

l/  Payment  to  farmer  for  4.39  pounds  of  Class  I  milk. 
2/  Preliminary. 


SALES  VALUE,  COSTS,  AND  PROFITS 
FOR  FLUID  MILK  DISTRIBUTION 

($  Per  100  lb.  of  Product  Processed) 


:-X2.2v 


Sales  value' 
Net  profit  (before  taxes) 

Labor  costs 


$11.17 


Other  operating  costs- 


mm 


-*-  Cost  of  other  raw  materials-*- 


Cost  of  milk  and  cream 


1954  '62  '63 

DATA  FOR  REPRESENTATIVE  CROUP  OF  70  FLUID  MILK  DISTRIBUTORS- 


'64  65 

1964  PRELIMINARY . 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.   ER5  3448  -65  (  1  )      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  1 
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by  a  larger  percentage  tlian  payroll costs0 
Costs  of  insurance  were  up  67  percent,, 
The  total  cost  of  repairs,  rent  and  depre- 
ciation was  up  16  percent.  Costs  of  con- 
tainers, the  second  most  important  cost 
item,  rose  8  percent  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
and  cream  processed. 

Raw  material  costs  of  these  firms 
decreased  to  $5.79  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  and  cream  processed  in  1964  from 
$5.90  in  1954,  partially  offsetting  the 
increase  in  operating  costs.  Costs  in- 
creased more  than  receipts,  however, 
so  net  profits  declined  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  and  cream  processed. 

American  Processed  Cheese 

Retail  prices  of  American  processed 
cheese  averaged  a  record  63.8  cents 
per  pound  in  1964,  up  0,7  cent  (1  percent) 
from  1963  (table  9)»  The  farm  value 
increased  0.6  cent  to  30.2  cents,  so  the 
farm- retail  spread  increased  slightly. 
An  increase  of  0.4  cent  in  the  wholesale- 
retail  segment  of  the  farm- retail  spread 
was  about  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the 
farm- whole  sale  segment. 

The  retail  price  of  Americanprocessed 
cheese  increased  each  year  from  1954 
to  1961.  Since  1961,  it  has  been  relatively 
stable.  It  averaged  about  7.8  cents 
(14  percent)  higher  in  1964  than  in  1954. 
During  the  same  period  the  farm  value 
rose  2.4  cents  and  the  farm-retail  spread 
increased  5.4  cents.  The  farm- whole  sale 
segment  of  the  spread  widened  2.9  cents 
(33  percent)  and  wholesale- retail  segment, 
2.5  cents  (13  percent). 

Retail  prices  of  American  processed 
cheese  increased  by  a  greater  percentage 
than  those  of  butter  and  evaporated  milk 
(table  9).  The  greater  increase  may  have 
resulted  partly  from  strengthening  demand 
for  cheese.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
American  cheese,  including  both  that  in 
natural  and  processed  forms,  (on  a  natural 
cheese  weight  basis)  increased  from  5.5 
pounds  in  1954  to  6.2  pounds  in  1964, 
in  contrast  to  decreases  in  per  capita 
consumption    of    butter   and  evaporated 


milk.  (Data  for  American  processed 
cheese    separately    are    not  available.) 

Butter 

The  retail  price  of  butter  averaged 
74.4  cents  per  pound  last  year,  0.8  cent 
more  than  in  1963.  The  farm  value  in- 
creased 0.8  cent  to  53.0  cents,  so  the 
farm-retail  spread  did  not  change.  The 
farm-wholesale  segment  decreased,  and 
the  wholesale-retail  segment  increased. 

During  the  1954-64  period,  the  farm 
value  of  butter  varied  from  50,9  cents 
in  1955  to  54.5  cents  in  196L  No  upward 
or  downward  trend  was  evident.  The 
farm- retail  spread,  however,  trended 
upward  and  averaged  15  percent  higher 
in  1962-64  than  in  1954-56.  This  increase 
resulted  entirely  from  a  widening  of  the 
wholesale- retail  segment;  the  farm- 
wholesale  segment  decreased  substan- 
tially. These  reductions  probably  resulted 
mainly  from  economies  in  processing. 
The  retail  price  also  averaged  higher  in 
the  later  years  of  the  period  than  in  the 
earlier  years. 

The  farm  value  of  butter  increased 
by  a  much  smaller  percentage  from  1954 
to  1964  than  the  farm  values  of  American 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk,  although 
prices  farmers  received  for  milk  used  in 
each  of  these  products  increased  by  about 
the  same  percentage.  There  are  2  reasons 
for  the  smaller  increase  in  the  farm  value 
of  butter:  (1)  The  farm  value  of  butter 
is  a  weighted  average  of  the  farm  values 
of  butter  made  from  farm- separated  milk 
and  that  made  from  creamery- separated 
milk.  The  proportion  of  butter  made  from 
farm- separated  cream  has  decreased 
sharply  during  the  past  25  years  or  so, 
but  about  one- sixth  of  the  creamery  butter 
produced  in  this  country  still  is  made  from 
farm- separated  milk.  Prices  received 
by  farmers  for  cream  averaged  58.8  cents 
per  pound  of  butt  erf  at  in  1964,  down  0.1 
cent  from  the  average  for  1954.  (2)  More 
significantly,  the  imputed  value  of  the  fat 
component  of  milk,  from  which  butter  is 
made,  did  not  increase  by  as  large  a 
percentage   as   the   value   of  the  nonfat 
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Table  9  .--Retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  principal  manufactured  dairy  products,  farm  values,  mar- 
keting spreads,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  prices,  1954-64 


Year 

n  V  wX  Qifi^     X  ^  LiOil  _l_ 

Processed  loaf, 

wholesale 

price  per 
pound,  Chicago' 

Farm  value  of ' 
equivalent  \ 
quantity 
of  milk  ; 

Farm-retail 

m  ,   _  'Wholesale 
Total    :        .  ._ 
retail 

spread 

-  \  Farm- 

\  whole sale 

[  Farmer 1 s 
\  share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

56.0 

36.5 

27.8 

28.2 

19.5 

8.7 

50 

po.  _L 

jo.4 

28.3 

19.7 

0. 0 

50 

56.3 

36.3 

28.6 

27.7 

20.0 

7.7 

51 

1957   

56. 7 

36.5 

28.8 

27.9 

20.2 

7-7 

51 

1958   

57.1 

36.0 

28.2 

28.9 

21.1 

7.8 

49 

1959   

57.3 

36.7 

28.2 

29.1 

20.6 

8.5 

49 

59-6 

39-6 

29.8 

29.8 

20.0 

9-8 

50 

63.3 

39.6 

30.2 

33.1 

23.7 

9.4 

48 

62.9 

38.4 

29.0 

33-9 

24.5 

9* 

46 

1963   0. 

63.I 

41.5 

29.6 

33.5 

21.6 

11.  SL 

kj 

1964  y  

63.8 

4i.8 

30.2 

33-6 

22.0 

11.6 

47 

Creamery  Butter 

American  processed  cheese 


Average  retail" 
price  : 
per  pound 

Wholesale 
price  per 
pound,  92 
score,  Chicago 

'Farm  value  of 
"  equivalent 
[  quantity  of 
[milk  and  cream" 

Farm-retail 

m  .  ,  'Wholesale 
Total    :  _ 
retail 

spread 

- 1  Farm- 
* wholes ale 

[ Farmer ' s 
[  share 

1954  : 

71.1 

59.7 

52.2 

18.9 

11.  k 

7.5 

73 

1955   ■ 

69.6 

57.4 

50.9 

18.7 

12.2 

6.5 

73 

1956   

70.8 

59-2 

52.7 

18.1 

11.6 

6.5 

Jk 

1957   

72.9 

59.6 

52.7 

20.2 

13.3 

6.9 

72 

1958   

72.9 

58.7 

52.0 

20.9 

l4.2 

6.7 

71 

1959   

73.9 

59.7 

53.2 

20.7 

l4.2 

6.5 

72 

i960  

73.5 

59.1 

53- k 

20.1 

Ik.k 

5-7 

73 

1961  

74.9 

60.5 

54.5 

20.4 

Ik.  4 

6.0 

73 

1962   

73.8 

58.6 

52.4 

21.4 

15-2 

6.2 

71 

1963   

73.6 

58.2 

52.2 

21.  4 

15-4 

6.0 

71 

1964  1/   

74.4 

58.7 

53-0 

21.4 

15.7 

5-7 

71 

Evaporated 

Milk 

Average  retail 
price  per 
14-g-- ounce 
can 


Wholesale 
price  per 
l4-|--ounce 
can  2/ 


Farm  value  of 
equivalent 
quantity 
of  milk 


Farm-retail  spread 


Total 


Wholes ale - 
retail 


Farm- 
wholesale 


Farmer ' s 
share 


195^  ... 
1955 

1956  ... 

1957  ... 

1958  ... 

1959  ... 

1960  ... 

1961  ... 

1962  ... 

1963  ... 

1964  1/ 


13.4 
13.3 
13.5 
14.1 
14.6 

14. 7 
15.2 
15.4 
15.1 
/14.9 
yl4.9 


11.6 

6.0 

7.4 

1.8 

5.6 

45 

11.6 

6.0 

7.3 

1.7 

5.6 

45 

12.1 

6.2 

7.3 

1.4 

5.9 

46 

12.6 

6.2 

7.9 

1.5 

6.4 

44 

12.8 

6.1 

8.5 

1.8 

6.7 

42 

12.9 

6.2 

8.5 

1.8 

6.7 

42 

13.2 

6.3 

8.9 

2.0 

6.9 

4l 

13.1 

6.5 

8.9 

2.3 

6.6 

42 

12.7 

6.2 

8.9 

2.4 

6.5 

41 

12.5 

6.2 

8.7 

2.4 

6.3 

42 

12.4 

6.4 

8.5 

2.5 

6.0 

43 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Uo  S.  average  manuf acturers 


slling  price  per  case  converted  to  price  per  1%-ounce  can. 
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component.  Another  product- -usually- 
nonfat  dry  milk-- is  made  from  the  non= 
fat  solids  in  milk.  In  calculating  the 
farm  value  of  butter,  the  price  received 
by  farmers  for  whole  milk  is  allocated 
between  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk=- 
the  fat  and  nonfat  components  of  milk 
are  valued  separately.  This  allocation 
•is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  wholesale 
•prices  of  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
the  costs  of  making  and  packaging  them 
in  plants  manufacturing  these  products. 
During  1954-64,  production  and  packaging 
costs  for  nonfat  dry  milk  declined  relative 
to  those  for  butter.  Thus,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  price  of  milk  was  allo- 
cated to  nonfat  dry  milk  and  less  to  butter. 
For  that  reason  the  farm  value  of  butter 
made  from  creamery- separated  milk  rose 
less  than  2  percent  although  the  price 
farmers  received  for  milk  for  butter  in- 
creased 7  percent. 

Evaporated  Milk 

Retail  prices  of  evaporated  milk  ave- 
raged 14,9  cents  per  14  l/2-ounce  can 
in  1964,  the  same  as  in  1963,  The  farm 
value,  however,  increased  0,2  cent  to  6,4 
cents.  Thus,  the  farm- retail  spread 
decreased  0,2  cent.  All  of  the  decrease 
was  in  the  farm-wholesale  segment.  The 
wholesale- retail  segment  increased  0,1 
cent. 

The  farm  value  per  14  l/2  ounces  of 
evaporated  milk  averaged  3  percent  higher 
In  1962-64  than  in  1954-56,  The  farm- 
retail  spread  averaged  19  percent  larger 


in  the  later  years  than  in  earlier  years, 
although  it  decreased^  in  1962  and  1963, 
The  whole  sale- ret  ail  segment  increased 

by  a  much  larger  percentage  thanthe  farm- 
wholesale  segment.  Retail  prices  ave- 
raged 12  percent  higher  in  1962-64  than  in 
1954-56, 

Consumption  of  evaporated  milk  declined 
from  14,8  pounds  per  capita  in  1954  to 
9,1  pounds  in  1964,  The  decline  in  per 
capita  consumption  was  associated  with 
the  increasing  number  of  homes  having 
refrigeration-°especially  in  the  South,  the 
development  of  competing  substitute  pro- 
ducts, and  rising  incomes.  Increases 
in  income  and  newly  acquired  refrigeration 
facilities  have  enabled  many  families  to 
substitute  fresh  milk  for  evaporated  milk, 
especially  for  infant  feeding. 

Ice  Cream 

Retail  prices  of  ice  cream,  unlike  those 
for  the  other  principal  dairy  products, 
were  lower  in  1964  than  in  1954  (table  10). 
The  annual  average  retail  price  has  de- 
clined each  year  since  1959,  The  farm 
value  of  the  cream,  milk,  and  sugar  used 
in  making  ice  cream  increased  slightly 
in  1964,  During  recent  years  it  averaged 
about  5  percent  higher  than  in  the  mid- 
1950's,  The  farm-retail  spread,  however, 
was  smaller  in  recent  years  than  in  the 
earlier  period.  The  decrease  inthe  farm= 
retail  spread  probably  resulted  mainly 
from  decreases  inprocessing  costs.  Many 
firms  have  reduced  costs  by  automation 
and  through  economies  of  scale,  4/ 


4/  Since  1954,  sales  of  ice  cream  in  1/2-gallon  containers  have  increased  relative 
to  sales  in  smaller  containers.  Also,  the  proportion  of  sales  in  supermarkets 
has  increased.  These  developments  have  reduced  the  average  price  of  ice  cream. 
However,  the  retail  prices  in  table  10  have  been  adjusted  for  both  these  developments. 
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Table  10. --Ice  Cream:    Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread  and 
farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  1954-1964 


Year  i 

Retail  price 
per  2"  gallon 

Farm  value  1/ 

J.       *  —   ill          V          —  -    —                —  / 

Farm- retail 
spread 

Farmer's  share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1954   1 

84.3 

22.8 

61.5 

27 

1955  : 

82.5 

22.7 

59.8 

28 

1956   

82.2 

23.5 

58.7 

29 

1957   

83.7 

23.7 

60.0 

28 

1958  

84.4 

23.2 

6l.2 

27 

1959   

84.4 

23.4 

6l.O 

28 

i960   

83.5 

24.0 

59-5 

29 

1961  

83.2 

24.7 

58.5 

30 

1962   

82.5 

23.7 

58.8 

29 

1963   

:  81.8 

24.0 

57-8 

29 

1964  2/   

:  80.4 

24.6 

55.8 

31 

l/  For  cream,  milk,  and  sugar. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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MARKETING  SPREADS  FOR  LEATHER  PRODUCTS  l/ 


The  retail  value  of  domestically  manu- 
factured leather  products  exceeds  $5 
billion  a  year,  (table  11).  2/  Per  capita 
expenditures  for  leather  goods  include 
about  $22  a  year  for  foot-wear  and  about 
$7  a  year  for  other  leather  products,, 
In  addition,  exports  of  hides  and  skins 
have  been  increasing,  reaching  $82  mil- 
lion in  1963-64. 


Slaughter- Retail  Bill  for  Leather  Products 

Meatpackers  provide  the  tanner  -with 
the  basic  raw  materials  for  making 
leather,,  An  estimated  3,100  meatpackers 
received  $368  million  for  hides,  skins, 
and  pelts   in  1962    (table  11).    This  was 


approximately  7  percent  of  the  retail 
value  of  leather  products  manufactured. 
After  tanning,  the  value  of  the  finished 
leather  was  $725  million  or  about  14 
percent  of  the  retail  value  of  leather 
products;  manufacturing  of  leather  pro- 
ducts, such  as  shoes,  added  an  additional 
$2.1  billion  (or  40  percent)  to  the  marketing 
charges.  Retailing  accounted  for  an  ad- 
ditional $2.4  billion,  of  approximately  45 
percent  of  the  marketing  charges. 


Leather  Shoes 


About  80  percent  of  the  total  leather 
supply  is  used  in  shoes.  The  remaining 
20     percent     is    used    in  other  leather 


Table  11. --Estimated  value  of  hides,  skins  and  leather  products  at  various 

marketing  levels ,  1962 


Marketing 

'                    Value  1/ 

:               Percentage  of 

agency 

retail  value 

Million  dollars 

Percent 

Meat  packers  2j  . 

'  368 

:  7 

:  725 

:  lh 

Manufacturers  of 

leather 

2, 900 

:  55 

:  5,300 

:  100 

l/  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  value  of  imported  and  exported  hides  and  leather 
and  for  value  of  articles  manufactured  partly  from  nonleather  raw  materials. 
2/  Bureau  of  the  Census,  M62(AS)-2. 

3/  Bureau  of  the  Census,  M62(AS)-2;  includes  belting. 

%J  Bureau  of  the  Census.     Shoes,  $2.2  billion;  other  leather  products,  $700  million. 
5/  Estimated  by  applying  a  cumulative  markup  of  83  percent  to  the  value  of  output  of 
all  leather  manufacturers, 


1/  Prepared  by  John  W.  Thompson,  agricultural  economist,  Marketing  Economics 
Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 

2/  This  total  includes  the  value  of  products  made  in  part  from  nonleather  raw 
materials  and  from  imported  leather.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the  estimate 
of  consumer  expenditures  in  1963  for  leather  products  published  in  the  August  1964 
issue  of  the  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation.  This  estimate  of  $3.1  billion 
includes  expenditures  only  for  products  made  from  leather  of  domestic  origin  and 
retailed  in  this  country;  also,  it  has  been  adjusted  for  products  made  from  nonleather 
raw  materials  and  from  imported  leather.. 
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£roductso  However,  not  all  of  the 
domestic  production  of  shoes  and  slippers 
is  made  of  leather*  An  extimated  one= 
fourth  of  the  shoes  produced  in  1962  had 
leather  soles  and  about  three-fourths 
had  leather  uppers,, 

UeSo  factories  turned  out  589  million 
pairs  of  leather-type  footwear  in  1962B 
Their  value  at  the  factory  was  extimated 
at  $2*2  billion*  Imports  totaled  55 
million   pairs  of  leather    shoes   and  116 


million  pairs  of  other  types  of  footwear 
in  1962.  Data  given  in  table  12  illustrates 
steps,  costs,  and  material  balances 
necessary  to  transform  green  hides  into 
a  pair  of  men's  shoes»  The  prices  and 
costs  in  the  example  are  estimated  from 
data  collected  in  marketing  surveys,  from 
trade  publications,  and  from  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,,  The  total 
time  lapse- -from  green  hide  to  final 
sale- -was  at  least  6  months,, 


Table  12. --An  example  of  marketing  costs  and  returns  for  hides  used  in  making 

a  pair  of  men's  shoes 


Marketing  Agency 


Distribution  of  retail  price 


Dollars 


Percent 


Packinghouse : 

Value  of  green  hides  (5-5  lb.  at  9  cents) 

Curing  cost   

Fleshing  cost   

Value  of  fleshed  hide  (3 .6  lb.  weight)  .. 

Tannery: 

Cost  of  hide  (3.6  lb.)   

Brokerage  and  freight   

Tanning  materials   

Labor   

Overhead,  selling,  shipping  and  profit  . . 
Value  of  leather  (3  square  ft.)   

Shoe  manufacturer: 

Cost  of  upper  leather  (3  square  ft. )  .... 

Cost  of  soles,  innersoles,  linings   

Labor,  overhead,  shipping,  and  profit  . . . 
Manufacturer's  price  of  shoes  l/   

Retail  store : 

Cost  of  shoes   

Salesmen   

Overhead,   selling,  and  profit   

Retail  price   


0.^9 
.05 
.Ik 


.68 

.07 
.25 
.25 

.25 
1.50 


1.50 
1.00 
3.00 
5.50 


5.50 
2.00 

9.95 


4.9 

.5 
l.k 

"0T07 


6.8 
•  7 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
15.0 


15.0 
10.1 
30.2 
55-3 


55.3 
20.1 
24.6 
100.0 


1/  About  0.5  square  foot  of  leather  is  wasted  in  manufacturing  a  pair  of  shoes. 
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OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR  IN  FOOD  MANUFACTURING  l/ 


Output  per  man-hour  for  all  employees 
in  factories  processing farmfood products 
increased  about  56  percent  from  1947-49 
to  1963,  according  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates (table  13),  2/  Thus,  only  about 
two-thirds  as  many  man-hours  as  were 
needed  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  were 
required  per  unit  of  output  in  1963;  and 
the  current  product  'mix"  includes  a 
much  larger  variety  of  products  with 
more  processing  services  per  unit.  Except 
for  a  slight  decline  in  1948,  output  per 
man-hour  increased  in  each  of  the  16 
years  since  1947. 

Output  of  factories  processing  farm 
foods  increased  45  percent  from  1947-49 
to  1963  (preliminary  estimate)*  Except  for 
a  small  decrease  in  1948  and  no  change 
in  1957,  output  increased  every  year  from 
1947  to  1963.  The  somewhat  greater 
increase  in  output  per  man-hour  resulted 
in  a  7  percent  decline  inman- hours  worked 
in  food  manufacturing  from  1947-49  to  1963. 

The   average  annual  rate  of  growth  in 
output   per  man-hour  has  varied  for  in- 
dividual industry  groups  (table  14).  The 
average   annual  rate  of  growth  of  output 
per    man-hour    for   all  food  processing 
■was  3.3  percent  for  the  postwar  period, 
1947-63,    as   a  whole.      The  industries 
showing    faster-than-average     rates  of 
growth  were  sugar  products  (4.7  percent ), 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables  (3.8  per- 
cent), and  manufactured  dairy  products  (3.4 
percent).      Those  showing  below-average 


rates  of  growth  were  bakery  products 
(1.6  percent),  confectionery  products  (2.4 
percent),  grain-mill  products  (3.1  per- 
cent), and  meat  products  (3.1  percent). 
The  annual  data  on  output  per  man=hour 
show  a  fairly  constant  rate  of  changeover 
the  16  postwar  years.  That  is,  the  index 
of  output  per  man-hour  shows  no  apparent 
accelerated  or  decelerated  rates  of  change. 

The  sugar  and  the  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables  industries,  which  experi- 
enced the  largest  rates  of  growth  in 
output  per  man-hour,  also  experienced 
the  largest  average  rates  of  growth  in 
output.  Dairy  products  and  grain«mill 
products,  which  showed  among  the  small= 
est  yearly  rates  of  increase  in  output, 
also  exhibited  comparatively  large  rates 
of  growth  in  output  per  man-hour.  How- 
ever, bakery  products,  which  had  a  sub- 
stantially smaller  rate  of  growth  in  output 
per  man-hour  than  any  other,  did  not 
experience  the  smallest  gains  in  output. 
In  sum,  the  divergent  trends  indicate  that 
the  faster  growing  industries  experienced 
faster  rates  of  growth  in  labor  produc- 
tivity, but  that  the  slower  growing  in- 
dustries did  not  necessarily  experience 
small  gains  in  labor  productivity.  Despite 
the  divergent  trends  in  output  and  labor 
productivity  among  industry  groups,  each 
group  experienced  a  decline  inthe  number 
of  man-hours  worked. 


V  Prepared  by  William  H.  Waldorf,  agricultural  economist,  and  Edward  A.  Cohn, 
economic  assistant,  Marketing  Economic  Division,  Economic  Research  Service. 
Index  numbers  used  in  this  article  were  developed  as  part  of  a  broad  investigation 
of  changes  in  productivity  of  resources  employed  in  marketing  domestic  farm  food 
products.  A  more  comprehensive  report,  including  a  discussion  of  methods,  sources, 
and  limitations  of  the  indexes,  has  been  published  in  Output  Per  Man- Hour  in  Factory 
Processing  of  Farm  Food  Products,  by  William  H.  Waldorf,  Tech.  Bui.  1243,  ERS, 
U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Washington,  D0C0,  May  1961. 

2/  Series  used  in  this  article  are  for  manufacturing  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  processing  domestically  produced  farm  food  products- -except  fluid 
milk,  cream  and  eggs,  including  factory  processing  of  farm  foods  for  export,  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  Government  purchases  used  in  various  relief  programs,  as  well 
as  food  for  sale  to  civilian  consumers.  Factory  processing  of  imported  foods,  seafoods, 

and  other  foods  not  produced  on  domestic  farms  and  manufacture  of  alcoholic  and 
nonalcoholic  beverages  are  excluded. 
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Table  lh. — Average  annual  percentage  change  in  output,  man-hours,  and  output  per  man- 
hour  in  manufacturing  farm-originated  foods,  United  States,  19^7-63  l/ 


Industry- 
group 


Output 


Output  per 
man-hour 


All  farm  foods   , 

Meat  products   

Dairy  products   

Fruits  and  vegetable  products 
Grain  mill  products  ........ 

Bakery  products   ■ 

Sugar  products  < 

Confectionery  products  , 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

2.3 

-1.0 

3.3 

2.6 

-0.5 

3.1 

1.1 

-2.2 

3^ 

3.7 

-0.1 

3-8 

1.2 

-1.8 

3.1 

1.5 

-0.1 

1.6 

3.5 

-1.1 

k.l 

1.1 

-1.3 

2.k 

l/  Based  on  data  in  table  13 


Comparison  With  Other  Sectors  3/ 

The  average  annual  rate  of  growth  in 
output  per  man-hour  between  1947  and 
1963  was  about  the  same  in  factories 
processing  farm  foods  (3»3  percent)  as  in 
the  total  private  sector  of  the  economy 
(3.2  percent),,  The  rate  in  food  processing, 
however,  was  substantially  larger  thanthe 
rate  in  the  private  non-farm  sector  (2,6 
percent),  which  includes  manufacturing, 
trade,  and  service  industries,. 

Output  per  man-hour  in  agriculture  grew 
at  an  average  yearly  rate  of  5.7  percent 
during  the  postwar  period,  considerably 
greater  than  in  food  manufacturing,,  The 
dramatic  rate  of  growth  of  output  per 
man-hour  in  agriculture  reflects,  among 
other  things,  a  large  substitution  of  capital 
for  labor.  The  increase  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  rise  in  total  capital  per 
worker  in  food  manufacturing,, 

Factors  Affecting  Output  Per  Man- Hour 

The  postwar  rise  of  output  per  man-hour 


in  factory  processing  accompanied  an 
increase  in  the  stock  of  total  capital  per 
worker,  However,  technological  im- 
provement in  capital  goods  probably  was 
the  most  important  single  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  in  output  per  man- 
hour.  Technological  innovations  in  ma- 
terials handling,  continuous  processes, 
electronic  temperature  and  humidity 
controls,  packaging,  grading,  and  other 
developments  have  made  a  dramatic 
impact  on  output  per  man- hour .  Develop- 
ment of  frozen  foods  and  other  new 
products  in  which  output  per  man-hour 
either  is  higher,  or  is  rising  faster  than 
the  average  for  all  processed  foods,  also 
contributed  to  the  overall  increase  in 
output  per  man=hour. 

Increases  in  the  "quality."  of  labor 
inputs  through  education,  training,  ex- 
perience, and  other  kinds  of  investment 
in  human  capital  also  added  substantially 
to  the  growth  in  output  per  man=hour» 
Economies  of  scale  probably  also  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  postwar  growth 
in  output  per  man- hour . 


3/  The  average  annual  rates  of  growth  of  output  per  man-hour  worked  by  all 
employees  in  the  private  employees  in  the  private  economy,  in  agriculture,  and  in 
the  private  nonagricultural  sector  were  computed  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
annual  estimates  reported  in  Trends  in  Output  Per  Man- Hour  in  the  Private  Economy, 
1909-58,  BLS  Bui.  1249  (1959),  and  supplements  to  that  bulletin.  All  average  annual 
rates  of  growth  presented  in  this  article  were  obtained  by  fitting  exponential  curves  by 
least  squares  (Glover's  method)  to  annual  data. 


T RENDS  IN  INDUSTRIES  PROCESSING  FARM- PRODUCED  RAW  MATERIALS 


In  1963,  most  food  and  textile  manu- 
facturing industries  had  fewer  establish" 
ments  than  in  1958  and  fewer  workers, 
particularly  production  workers,  larger 
payrolls,  higher  value  added,  and  higher 
capital  expenditures  (table  15  and  16  )0 
These  changes  essentially  continued 
trends  from  1947  to  1958, 

Among  these  industries,  however,  there 
were  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  (SIC  2037)  and  cereal 
preparations  (SIC  2043  )„  The  former 
industry  experienced  increases  of  sig- 
nificance in  each  reported  statistic, 
particularly  in  value  added  by  manufacture 


(47  percent)  and  wages  (52  percent),, 
Value  added  by  manufactures  in  1963 
equaled  $475  million  and  wages,  $147 
million,,  In  the  cereal  preparations 
industry  value  added  by  manufactures 
increased  61  percent  and  wages,  39 
percento  In  1963  value  added  equaled 
$390  million  and  wages  $61  million. 

All  industries  except  creamery  butter, 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  and  fluid 
milk  (table  15)  and  woven  rugs  and  carpets 
(table  16),  reported  increases  in  capital 
expenditures,  along  with  the  increases  in 
value  added.  These  4  reported  increases 
in  value  added  and  decreases  in  capital 
e  xpenditur  e  s  • 
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SELECTED  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

1.  "An  Analysis  of  Grain  Transportation  in  the  Northwest/'  by  Joseph  R.  Corley,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ. 
Res.  Ser.,  ERS-200,  Dec.  196*4-. 

2.  "Coordinating  Fluid  Milk  Supplies  in  the  Oklahoma  Metropolitan  Milk  Market,"  "by  Floyd  A.  Lasley, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  MRR-686,  Nov.  196*4-. 

3.  "Demand  for  Manufactured  Foods,  Manufacturers'  Services,  and  Farm  Products  in  Food  Manufacturing — A 
Statistical  Analysis,"  by  William  H.  Waldorf,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  Tech.  Bull. -1317, 
Dec.  1964. 

k.     "Developing  and  Market  Testing  and  Improved  Looseleaf  Tobacco  Package,"  by  Lindon  U.  Cockroft  and 
J.  W.  H.  Brown,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  ERS-I89,  Sept.  196*4-. 

5.  "Developments  in  Marketing  Spreads  for  Agricultural  Products  in  1963,"  [Reprinted  from  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Eighty-Eight  Congress,  Second  Session],  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  ERS-1*4-  (196*0,  Aug.  196*4- . 

6.  "Economics  of  Milk  Marketing  in  Alaska,"  by  W.  Webster  Jones,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser., 
MRR-675,  Sept.  196*4-. 

7.  "Economies  of  Scale  In  Commercial  Egg  Packing  Plants,"  by  Harold  B.  Jones,  Ga.  Agric.  Expt.  Sta., 
Bull.  N.S.-120,  Sept.  1964.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS  cooperating.) 

8.  "Flexibility  of  Operation  in  Dairy  Manufacturing  Plants:    Changes  1944  to  1961,  "  by  D.  H.  Car  ley 
and  T.  L.  Cryer,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  AER-61,  Oct.  196*4-. 

9.  "Food  Service  in  Private  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,"  by  Martin  Kriesberg,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  MRR-678,  Oct.  196*4-. 

10.  "Food  Service  in  Public  Schools,"  by  Martin  Kriesberg,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  MRR-681, 
Nov.  196*4-. 

11.  "Fresh  Potato  Transportation  to  Large  Markets  From  Five  Major  Producing  Areas,"  by  Ivon  W.  Ulrey, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.;  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  MRR-687,  Nov.  196*4-. 

12.  "Hay  in  the  United  States:     Quantities  Grown  in  a  Normal  Year,  Surplus  and  Deficit  Areas,"  by 
Mildred  R.  DeWolfe,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  Stat.  Bull. -3*4-9,  Aug.  196*1-. 

13.  "Impact  of  Seasonality  of  Milk  Supplies  on  Labor  Costs  and  Efficiency  in  Dairy  Manufacturing  Plants," 
by  John  M.  Fitzpatrick  and  Charles  E.  French,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  Res.  Bull. -774, 
Mar.  196*4-.     (ind.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  cooperating.) 

1*4-.     "Interstate  Hauling  of  California-Arizona  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  Rail  and  Truck,"  by 
Robert  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  MRR-673,  Aug.  196*4-. 

15.  "Marketing  New  England  Poultry- -5.     Effects  of  Firm  Size  and  Production  Density  on  Assembly  Costs," 
by  William  F.  Henry  and  Clark  R.  Burbee,  N.  H.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Sta.  Bull. -482,  Apr.  196*4-.  (Mass. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  and  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS  cooperating.) 

16.  "Marketing  New  England  Poultry — 8.    Effects  of  Firm  Size  and  Production  Density  on  Spatial  Costs  for 
an  Integrated  Broiler  Marketing  Firm,"  by  Clark  R.  Burbee,  Edwin  T.  Bardwell,  and  William  F.  Henry, 
N.  H.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Sta.  Bull. -485,  Nov.  196*4-.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS  cooperating.) 

17.  "Optimum  Assembly  of  Milk  Supplies  in  The  Southeast,"  by  D.  H.  Carley,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Southern 
Cooperative  Series,  Bull. -92,  Mar.  196*4-. 

18.  "Spreads  in  Farm-Retail  Prices  of  White  Bread,"  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  Misc.  Pub. -969, 
Sept.  196*4-. 

19.  "The  American  Textile  Industry  --  Competition  -  Structure  -  Facilities  -  Costs,"  by  L.  D.  Howell, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  AER-58,  Nov.  196*4-. 

20.  "The  California  Fresh  Deciduous  Fruit  Industry:     Structure,  Organization  and  Practices,"  by 
John  A.  Jamison,  Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Giannini  Foundation  Res.  Rpt.-275,  Apr.  196*4-.  (Giannini 
Foundation  of  Agr.  Econ.  and  ERS  cooperating.) 

21.  "The  Domestic  Tree  Nut  Industries — An  Economic  Appraisal,"  by  Jules  V.  Powell,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  AER-62,  Nov.  196*4-. 

22.  "The  Federal  Raisin  Marketing  Order,"  by  Norris  T.  Pritchard,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser., 
ERS-I98,  Oct.  196*4-. 

23.  "The  Freezing  of  Commercial  Bakery  Products:    Current  Practices,  Problems,  and  Prospects,"  by 
Norman  L.  Rollag  and  Robert  V.  Enochian,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  MRR-67*t-,  Sept.  196*4-. 

2*4-.     "The  Organization  of  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Markets  in  Chicago,  Lincoln,  Los  Angeles, 
Louisville,  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  Oklahoma  City,  Omaha,  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Tulsa,  and 
Wichita,"  by  Alden  C.  Manchester,  Dorothy  M.  Lundquist,  and  James  W.  Dumas,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Econ.  Res.  Ser.,  ERS-I63,  July  196*4-. 

25.  "Vegetable  Production  Density — Alabama,"  by  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.,  Thurston  L.  Brooks  and 
Kenneth  E.  Ford,  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Mimeo  Series  N.S.-I98,  July  196*1-.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS 
cooperating. ) 

26.  "Vegetable  Production  Density- Arkansas, "  by  Kenneth  E.  Ford,  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.  and 

Thurston  L.  Brooks,  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Mimeo  Series  N.S.-215,  Oct.  196*4-.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS 
cooperating. ) 

27.  "Vegetable  Production  Density — Florida,"  by  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.,  Thurston  L.  Brooks  and 
Kenneth  E.  Ford,  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Mimeo  Series  N.S.-210,  Sept.  1964.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS 
cooperating. ) 

28.  "Vegetable  Production  Density—Georgia, "  by  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.,  Thurston  L.  Brooks  and 
Kenneth  E.  Ford,  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Mimeo  Series  N.S.-212,  Sept.  196*4-.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS 
cooperating. ) 
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29.  "Vegetable  Production  Density—Louisiana,"  by  Kenneth  E.  Ford,  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.  and 
Thurston  L.  Brooks,  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. ,  Mimeo  Series  N.S.-217,  Oct.  1964.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS 
cooperating. ) 

30.  "Vegetable  Production  Density— Mississippi, "  by  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.,  Thurston  L.  Brooks  and 
Kenneth  E.  Ford,  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Mimeo  Series  N.S.-211,  Sept.  1964.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS 
cooperating. ) 

31.  "Vegetable  Production  Density— North  Carolina,"  by  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.,  Thurston  L.  Brooks  and 
Kenneth  E.  Ford,  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Mimeo  Series  N.S.-206,  Sept.  1964.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS 
cooperating. ) 

32.  "Vegetable  Production  Density— South  Carolina,"  by  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.,  Thurston  L.  Brooks, 
Kenneth  E.  Ford  and  Jerold  F.  Pittman,  Ga.  and  S.  C.  Agr.  Expt.  Stas.,  Mimeo  Series  N.S.-204, 
July  1964.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS  cooperating.) 

33.  "Vegetable  Production  Density— Tennessee, "  by  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.,  Thurston  L.  Brooks  and 
Kenneth  E.  Ford,  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Mimeo  Series  N.S.-214,  Oct.  1964.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS 
cooperating. ) 

34.  "Vegetable  Production  Density— Virginia, "  by  Kenneth  E.  Ford,  W.  Fred  Chapman,  Jr.  and 
Thurston  L.  Brooks,  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Mimeo  Series  N.S.-216,  Oct.  1964.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  ERS 
cooperating. ) 

Publications  issued  by  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  may  be  obtained  from  the  issuing  Station. 


LIST  OF  SPECIAL  ARTICLES 
in 

The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation 
1964 

Marketing  Costs,  Spreads,  and  Profits 

Marketing  Spreads  for  Eggs,  Frying  Chickens,  and  Turkeys 

in  Selected  Cities  of  the  United  States   Feb. 

Marketing  Spreads  for  Beef  and  Pork   Feb. 

Meatpackers '  Costs  for  Slaughtering  Hogs  and  Distributing  Fresh  Pork    Feb. 

Marketing  Spreads  for  White  Bread    Feb. 

Net  Income  of  Leading  Firms  Marketing  Farm  Products    May 

Price  Spreads  for  Beef  May 

The  Bill  for  Marketing  Farm  Products    Aug. 

Costs  and  Profits  in  Marketing  Farm  Products   Nov. 

Retail  Beef  Price  Specials    Nov. 

Transportation 

Transportation  Developments    May 

The  Traffic  Pattern  of  Rav  Cotton  Shipped  From  Warehouses  in  United  States,  1961-62    May 

The  Role  of  "Regulated"  Motor  Carriers  in  Hauling  Agricultural 

Commodities  in  Interstate  Commerce    Nov. 

Shipping  California-Arizona  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  Rail  and  Truck   Nov. 

Miscellaneous 

Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Orange  Processing    Feb. 

Shopping  Behavior  of  Customers  in  Modified  and  Conventional  Layouts 

in  Retail  Food  Stores    May 

Consumer  Income  and  Expenditures    Aug. 

Employment  in  Marketing  Consumer  Products  of  Farm  Origin   Aug. 

Employment  in  the  Final  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Used  by  Farmers,  1950  and  i960   Aug. 

Recent  Research  on  the  Marketing  of  Sveetpotato  Flakes    Aug. 

Trends  in  the  School  Market  for  Food    Aug. 

Developing  and  Testing  New  Foods  and  Fibers    Nov. 
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Table  17.— Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost,  farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers,  byproduct  allowance, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,   October-December  1964 


Product  1/ 


Farm  equivalent 


Market  basket   , 

Meat  products   

Dairy  products   

Poultry  and  eggs   

Bakery  and  cereal  products 

All  ingredients   

Grain  3/   

All  fruits  and  vegetables   

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  . 

Fresh  fruits   

Fresh  vegetables   

Processed  fruits  and 

vegetables   

Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products   

Beef,  Choice  grade   

Lamb,  Choice  grade   

Pork  

Butter   

Cheese,  American  process   

Ice  cream   

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  fresh 

Home  delivered   

Sold  in  stores   

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook  . 
Eggs,  Grade  A  large   

Bread,  white 

All  ingredients   

Wheat   

Bread,  whole  or  cracked  wheat  . . . 

Cookies,  sandwich   

Corn  flakes   

Flour,  white   

Apples   

Grapefruit   

Lemons   

Oranges   

Cabbage   

Carrots   

Celery   

Cucumbers   

Lettuce   

Onions   

Peppers,  green   

Potatoes   

Spinach   

Tomatoes   

Peaches,  canned   

Pears,  canned   

Beets,  canned   

Corn,  canned   

Peas,  canned   

Tomatoes,  canned   

Orange  juice,  concentrate,  frozen 
French  fried  potatoes,  frozen  . . . 

Peas,  frozen   

Beans,  navy   

Margarine   

Peanut  butter   

Salad  and  cooking  oil   

Vegetable  shortening   

Sugar   

Spaghetti  with  sauce,  canned  .... 


> 


Farm  produce  equivalent 
to  products  bought 
per  urban  wage- 
earner  and  clerical- 
worker  household  in 
1960-61 


2.25  lb.  Choice  grade  cattle 
2.37  lb.  lamb 
2.00  lb.  hogs 

Cream  and  whole  milk 
Milk  for  American  cheese 
Cream,  milk,  and  sugar 
Milk  for  evaporating 

4.39  lb.  Class  I  milk 
4.39  lb.  Class  I  milk 

1.37  lb.  broiler 
1 . 03  dozen 


Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

.877  lb.  wheat 
Wheat  and  other  ingredients 
Wheat  and  other  ingredients 
2.87  lb.  yellow  com 
6.8  lb.'  wheat 

1.04  lb.  apples 

1.03  grapefruit 

1.04  lb.  lemons 
1.03  doz.  oranges 


08  lb. 
03  lb. 

08  lb. 

09  lb. 
88  lb. 
06  lb. 
09  lb. 

10.42  lb. 

.71  lb. 
1.18  lb. 


cabbage 

carrots 

celery 

cucumbers 

lettuce 

onions 

peppers 

potatoes 
spinach 
tomatoes 


1.60  lb.  Calif,  cling  peaches 
I.85  lb.  pears  for  canning 
1.24  lb.  beets  for  canning 
2.495  lb.  sweet  corn 

.69  lb.  peas  for  canning 
1.84  lb.  tomatoes  for  canning 

2.73  lb.  oranges 
I.38  lb.  potatoes 

.70  lb.  peas  for  freezing 
1.00  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans 

Soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  milk 
1.33  lb.  peanuts 
Soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  corn 
Soybeans  and  cottonseed 

Sugar  beets  and  cane 

Wheat,  tomatoes,  cheese,  sugar 


Retail  unit 


Average 
quantities 
purchased 
per  urban 
wage-earner 
and 
clerical- 
worker 
household 
in 
1960-61 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

Pound 
j  pound 
5  gallon 
142-ounce  can 

k  gallon 
2  gallon 

Pound 
Dozen 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
12  ounces 
5  pounds 

Pound 
Each 
Pound 
Dozen 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Head 

Pound 

Pound 
10  pounds 
10  ounces 

Pound 

No.  2i  can 

No.  2§  can 

No.  303  can 

No.  303  can 

No.  303  can 

No.  303  can 

6-ounce  can 
9  ounces 
10  ounces 
Pound 

Pound 
12-ounce  jar 
Pint 
3  pounds 

5  pounds 
155-ounce  can 


Retail 
cost 


Gross 

farm 

value 


Byproduct 
allowance 


Net 
farm 

value  2/ 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


14.8 
16.0 
23.I 
97-3 

10.1 
15-2 
15-5 
23.2 
25-9 
10.9 
3lA 
77-0 
28.6 
31.9 

31-9 
47.9 
16.5 
19-1 
22.6 

16.0 

29.8 
16.2 
20.9 
16.7 

26.2 
44.2 
32.1 
80.5 

58.6 
15.1 


24.2 


1.4 


5.2 
3-6 
7-0 
30.2 

3.2 
4.0 

4.2 

7.0 
9.3 
3.1 
9.7 
29.3 
6.3 

10.9 

4.8 
7-9 
1.2 
2.5 
3-2 

2.8 

14.1 
2.7 
3-5 

7-  0 

8-  9 
15-1 

9-  5 
31.3 

5/22.8 
"  1.6 


9-6 

12.4 

16.1 
67.1 

6.9 

11.2 
11-3 
16.2 
16.6 
7-8 
21.7 
47.7 
22.3 
21.0 

27-1 

4o.o 
15.3 
16.6 
19-4 
13.2 

15-7 
13.5 
17.4 
9-7 

17-3 
29.1 
22.6 
49.2 

5/35.8 
~  13-5 


Farmer 1 s 

share 


Percent 


:  1,020.00 

377-71 

642.29 

37 

|  285.09 

133.16 

151.93 

47 

;  179.83 

--- 

80.77 

99.06 

k5 

\  86.08 

— 

48.27 

37-81 

56 

:  161.14 

30.88 

5.27 

33-30 
25.61 

127-84 

21 
16 

\  226.44 
:  108.19 
:  43.40 
:  64.79 

— 

— 

61.99 
36.24 
14.50 
21.74 

164.45 
71-95 
28.90 
43.05 

27 
33 
33 
3^ 

:  118.25 

25.75 

92.50 

22 

;  35.08 

— 

— 

II.98 

23.10 

34 

•  46.34 

38. 10 

18 

\  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

!  79.3 
;  76.3 
i  57.1 

46.9 
45.8 
29.7 

4.2 
7.4 

3-8 

42.7 
38.4 
25.9 

36.6 
37-9 
31.2 

54 
50 
k5 

~.  75.8 

37-2 
79-3 
.  15.0 

15.6 
25.0 
6.5 

21.4 
21.6 

54.3 

8.5 

72 

42 

32 
43 

52.8 

:  48.o 

22.4 
22.4 

30.4 

25.6 

42 

47 

i  38.2 
;  55.5 

19.6 
33-9 

18.6 

21.6 

51 
61 

1  20.9 

:  26~7 
51.0 
29.0 

'■  57.7 

3-1 
23.7 

.4 

k/T'k 
2.8 

3-3 

2-  7 

3-  1 
4.4 

4/2.4 
20.9 

17.6 

23.6 
46.6 
26.6 
36.8 

16 
13 

12 
9 
8 

36 

35 
22 
30 
31 

32 
26 
27 
30 
36 
28 
31 
38 

22 
34 

15 
16 
7 
13 
14 
18 

47 
17 
17 
42 

34 
34 
30 
39 

5/39 
11 


1/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.     For  example,  in  addition  to  the  products  listed — Choice  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  (major 
products  except  lard) — the  meat  products  group  includes  lower  grades  of  beef,  the  minor  edible  pork  products,  and  veal. 
2/  Gross  farm  value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  values  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 

3/  For  the  bakery  and  cereal  products  group  and  the  individual  wheat  products,  gross  farm  value,  byproduct  allowance,  net  farm  value,  and  farmer's  share  are 
based  on  price  of  wheat  received  by  farmers  plus  70  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost  of  the  marketing  certificate  to  millers  and  the  value  of  the  domestic  marketing 
certificate  received  by  farmers  complying  fully  with  the  1964  Wheat  Program. 

4/  Based  on  market  price  of  corn  received  by  farmers;  no  allowance  made  for  price  support  payment  received  by  farmers  who  comply  with  the  Federal  Feed  Grain 
Program. 

5/  Net  farm  value  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  producers  was  26.7  cents,  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for  Government  processor  tax  was  33-1  cents,  and 
farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  based  on  adjusted  farm  value  was  46  percent. 
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Table  18. — Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost 
October-December 


and  farm  value,  October-December  1964,  July-September  1964, 
1963  and  1957-59  average 


Net  farm  value  2J 


Product  1/ 


Retail  unit 


Retail  cost 


Oct.- 

July- 

Oct.- 

1957-59; 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

average ' 

1964 

1964 

1963 

Percentage  change 
Oct. -Dec.  1964 
from- 


July-    :  Oct.- 
Sept.     :  Dec. 
1964      :  1963 


Oct.- 

July- 

Oct.- 

1957-59; 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

average ' 

1964 

1964 

3/ 

1963 

:Percentage  change 
:  Oct. -Dec.  1964 

from-  

July-    :  Oct.- 
Sept.     :  Dec. 
1964      :  1963 


Market  basket   

Meat  products   

Dairy  products   

Poultry  and  eggs   

Bakery  and  cereal  products  5/ 

All  ingredients   

Grain   

All  fruits  and  vegetables   

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  . 

Fresh  fruits   

Fresh  vegetables   

Processed  fruits  and 

vegetables   

Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products   

Beef,  Choice  grade   

Lamb,  Choice  grade   

Pork  

Butter   

Cheese,  American  process   

Ice  cream  

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  fresh 

Home  delivered   

Sold  in  stores   

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook  . 
Eggs,  Grade  A  large   

Bread,  white 

All  ingredients   

Wheat   

Bread,  whole  or  cracked  wheat  . . . 

Cookies,  sandwich   

Corn  flakes   

Flour,  white   

Apples   

Grapefruit   

Lemons   

Oranges   

Cabbage   

Carrots   

Celery   

Cucumbers   

Lettuce   

Onions   .  

Peppers,  green   

Potatoes   

Spinach   

Tomatoes   

Peaches,  canned   

Pears,  canned   

Beets,  canned   

Corn,  canned   

Peas,  canned   

Tomatoes ,  canned   

Ora/ice  juice,  concentrate,  frozen 
French  fried  potatoes,  frozen  . . . 

Peas,  frozen   

Beans,  navy   

Margarine   

Peanut  butter   

Salad  and  cooking  oil   

Vegetable  shortening   

Sugar   

Spaghetti  with  sauce,  canned  .... 


Average 
quantities 
purchased 
per  urban 
wage-earner 
and 
^>  clerical- 
worker 
household 
in 
1960-61 


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


Dollars  Dollars 

1020.00  3/1024.00 
285.09  3/284.75 
179-83  3/178.56 
86.08  85.17 


Dollars    Dollars    Percent    Percent    Dollars      Dollars      Dollars    Dollars    Percent  Percent 


161 

14 

159 

226 

44 

3/234 

108 

19 

3/114 

43 

40 

49 

64 

79 

3/65 

118 

25 

119 

35 

08 

34 

46.34 

46 

Cents 

79-3 
76.3 
57.1 


Cents 

78.5 
75-7 
57.9 


1010.71 
284.29 
179-75 
87.69 

158.90 

218.59 
97.64 
40.50 
57-14 

120.95 
34.71 
46.79 

Cents 

80.0 
70.7 
56.8 


54. 

111.81 
37.56 
42.33 

Cents 

78.1 
70.0 
60.5 


65 

V 

1 

377 

71 

383 

54 

368 

49 

387 

87 

05 

V 

y 

133 

16 

142 

46 

135- 

12 

154 

47 

33 

1 

y 

80 

77 

78 

39 

79 

38 

77 

85 

02 

1 

-2 

48 

27 

48 

50 

49 

32 

56 

28 

40 

1 

1 

33 

30 

33 

35 

31 

97 

30 

55 

25 

61 

25 

78 

24 

42 

23 

40 

96 

-3 

4 

61 

99 

62 

39 

53 

62 

50 

05 

15 

-6 

11 

36 

24 

36 

70 

31 

20 

28 

70 

26 

-12 

14 

50 

15 

53 

14 

16 

12 

26 

89 

-1 

13 

21 

74 

21 

17 

17 

04 

16 

44 

Pound 

.  75.8 

74.0 

74.1 

73-2 

[    i  pound 
]    5  gallon 
\ 142-ounce  can 

37.2 

36.5 

36.1 

32.3 

79-3 

79.9 

82.0 

84.2 

15.0 

14.8 

14.9 

14.5 

2  gallon 
\     2  gallon 

52.8 

53-0 

53-0 

50.8 

48.0 

47.6 

48.2 

46.6 

\  Pound 

38.2 

38.2 

38.6 

43.5 

j  Dozen 

55-5 

54.2 

57.1 

56.2 

\  Pound 

20.9 

20.7 

20.7 

18.5 

\  Pound 

\  Pound 

26.7 

26.3 

Pound 

51.0 

50.-8 

51.2 

\  12  ounces 

29.0 

29.0 

28.1 

24.5 

\     5  pounds 

57.7 

57-1 

55.4 

53-3 

Pound 

14.8 

21.0 

14.9 

16.1 

;  Each 

16.0 

17.7 

13-0 

10.7 

Pound 

23.1 

20.1 

21.4 

18.4 

\  Dozen 

97-3 

93-3 

86.6 

66.0 

Pound 

10.1 

10.0 

8.4 

8.7 

Pound 

15.2 

15.6 

14.7 

14.5 

Pound 

15-5 

15.8 

13-7 

15-3 

Pound 

23.2 

18.3 

Head 

25-9 

3/22.8 

25.6 

22.6 

Pound 

10.9 

11.2 

10.8 

10.1 

Pound 

31.4 

3/30.1 

10  pounds  ' 

77.0 

89.1 

60.6 

58.3 

10  ounces  \ 

28.6 

29.2 

Pound 

31-9 

28.8 

31.4 

30.1 

No.  2-i  can  \ 
No.  25  can 

31-9 

33-5 

32.7 

34.3 

47.9 

50.5 

No.  303  can  ' 

16.5 

16.6 

No.  303  can  \ 

19.1 

19.1 

18.9 

17.8 

No.  303  can  ' 

22.6 

22.7 

22.7 

21.0 

No.  303  can  | 

16.0 

16.1 

15.6 

15.6 

6-ounce  can  [ 

29.8 

30.4 

32.3 

23.4 

9  ounces 

16.2 

16.4 

10  ounces 

20.9 

21.0 

21.1 

19.9 

Pound 

16.7 

16.7 

16.9 

16.3 

Pound 

26.2 

25.9 

26.0 

27-4 

12 -ounce  jar  | 

44.2 

43.7 

43.5 

41.4 

Pint  ; 

32.1 

31.7 

3  pounds 

80.5 

77-9 

78.6 

90.4 

5  pounds 

58.6 

60.3 

67.5 

54.5 

15^-ounce  can  | 

15-1 

15.1 

-2 
-7 

3 

y 

y 
-1 

-1 
-1 
-7 

3 


-1 
2 

y 

Percent 

1 
1 
-1 

2 
2 
-1 
1 

y . 
1 

0 
2 


2 

y 
0 
1 

-30 
-10 

15 

4 

1 

-3 
-2 

27 

14 
-3 
4 
-14 
-2 
11 

-5 
-5 
-1 

0 

y 
-1 

-2 

-1 

y 
0 

vi J 
1 
1 
3 

-3 
0 


-2 
1 
-1 

Percent 

-1 

8 

1 


2 
3 
-3 

1 

if 


y 
3 
4 

-1 

23 


20 
3 

13 

1 

i 
27 

2 
-2 


1 

V 
3 


-1 
-1 


-13 


25.75 
11.98 
8.24 
Cents 

42.7 
38.4 
25.9 

54.4 
15.6 
25.0 

6.5 

22.4 
22.4 

19.6 
33-9 


3-3 
2.7 
3-1 
4.4 
2.4 
20.9 

5.2 
3.6 
7.0 
30.2 

3.2 
4.0 
4.2 

7.0 

9-3 
3-1 
9-7 

29.3 
6.3 

10.9 

4.8 
7-9 
1.2 

2.5 
3.2 

2.8 

14.1 
2.7 
3-5 
7.0 

8.9 
15-1 

9-5 
31-3 

22.8 
1.6 


3-3 
2.7 

3-  0 
4.3 
2.6 

21.0 

5-3 
5-3 

4-  9 
31-9 

3-2 
4.5 

5-  1 
5-6 
7-1 
3-1 
9-3 

31-3 
5.6 
9.6 

4.7 
9-0 
1.1 
2.4 

3.2 
2.5 

15.7 

2.1 
3-2 
6.3 

7-2 
14.7 

7.8 
25-5 

24.3 
1-5 


3-1 

2.5 

4.2 
2.4 

19.7 

4.8 
3-4 
4.6 
29.6 

2.  a 
3-9 
3-4 

9-5 
3-3 


3-0 
2.4 


2.4 
18.8 

4.7 
2.7 
4.2 
23.2 

2.4 
3-7 
4.4 

6.0 
3-4 


14.8  17-8 
11.8  10.6 


4.7 


2.4 
2.9 

2.5 

11.6 

3.0 
6.2 

7-3 
14.9 

25.8 

23.6 


6.1 


2.4 

3.1 

2-  3 

8.2 

3-  2 

6-  9 

7-  8 
14.1 

28.2 

20.2 


0 
0 
3 
2 
-8 

y 

-2 
-32 

43 
-5 

0 

-11 
-18 

25 
31 
0 

4 

-6 

12 
14 

2 

-12 

9 
4 
0 
12 

-10 
29 
9 
11 

24 

3 
22 
23 

-6 

7 


3 
-1 

2 
-2 

4 

5 
16 
16 

2 
28 


25.69 

22.42 

21.35 

y 

15 

10.01 

10.57 

11.19 

20 

13 

8.44 

8 

51 

7.48 

-2 

-3 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

43.8 

44 

0 

48.3 

-3 

-3 

42.1 

34 

2 

40.2 

-9 

12 

29.2 

25 

•4 

31.0 

-11 

4/ 

53-3 

52 

5 

52.6 

2 

4 

14.9 

15 

1 

14.2 

5 

3 

24.4 

24 

3 

23.4 

2 

3 

6.2 

6 

3 

6,2 

5 

3 

21.7 

22 

2 

21.9 

3 

1 

21.7 

22 

2 

21.9 

3 

1 

20.0 

19 

O 

24.4 

-2 

3 

33-6 

35- 

7 

36.1 

1 

-5 

6 
52 


60 
3 

-24 
-2 

-6 


4 
10 
12 

22 

17 
13 

22 
1 


y 


_      Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.     For  example,  in  addition  to  the  products  listed— Choice  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  (major  

products  except  lard)— the  meat  products  group  includes  lower  grades  of  beef,  the  minor  edible  pork  products,  and  veal. 
2/    Gross  farm  value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  value  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 

3/    Most  farm  value  figures  for  July-September  1964  have  been  revised;  figures  in  other  columns  revised  as  indicated 
4/    Less  than  0.5  percent. 

5/  For  the  bakery  products  group  and  the  individual  wheat  products,  the  net  farm  value  for  July-December  1964  is  based  on  the  market  price  of  wheat  received 
by  farmers  plus  70  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost  of  the  wheat  certificate  to  millers. 
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Table  19 . — Farm  food  products:    Farm- retail  spread  and  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  cost,  October-December  1964, 
July-September  1964,  October-December  1963  and  1957-59  average 


Farm-retail  spread  2/~ 


Product  1/ 


Retail  unit 


Oct.- 

Dec. 

1964 


July- 
Sept. 
1964 
3/ 


Oct.- 

Dec. 

1963 


1957-59 
average 


Percentage  change 
Oct. -Dec.  1964 
 from-  


July- 
Sept. 
19  64 


Oct.- 

Dec. 

1963 


Farmer's  share 


Oct.  - 

Dec. 

196U 


July- 
Sept. 
1964 


Oct.- 

Dec' 

1963 


1957-59 
average 


Market  basket   

Meat  products   .'  

Dairy  products   

Poultry  and  eggs   

Bakery  and  cereal  products  5/ 


•1 


All  ingredients 
Grain   


All  fruits  and  vegetables 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fresh  fruits   

Fresh  vegetables   

Processed  fruits  and 

vegetables   

Fats  and  oils   


Average 
quantities 
purchased 
per  urban 
wage-earner 
and 
clerical- 
r  worker 
household 
in 
1960-61 


Miscellaneous  products 


Beef,  Choice  grade 
Lamb,  Choice  grade 
Pork   


Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


Butter   '  Pound 

Cheese,  American  process   :    ^  pound 

Ice  cream   "    7  gallon 

Milk,  evaporated   :  l4j-ounce  can 

Milk,  fresh 

Home  delivered   

Sold  in  stores   


gallon 
gallon 


Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook 
Eggs,  Grade  A  large   


Pound 
Dozen 


Bread,  white 

All  ingredients   :  Pound 

Wheat   •  Pound 

Bread,  whole  or  cracked  wheat  . .  . .  •  Pound 

Cookies,  sandwich  :  Pound 

Corn  flakes   :  12  ounces 

Flour,  white   :  5  pounds 


Apples 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Oranges  . . . 


Cabbage   

Carrots   

Celery   

Cucumbers   

Lettuce   

Onions   

Peppers,  green 

Potatoes   

Spinach   

Tomatoes   


Pound 
Each 
Pound 
Dozen 

Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Head 
Pound 
Pound 
10  pounds 
10  ounces 
Pound 


Peaches,  canned  . 
Pears,  canned  . . . 
Beets,  canned  ... 
Corn,  canned 

Peas,  canned   

Tomatoes,  canned 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


2i  can 
2§  can 
303  can 
303  can 
303  can 


Orange  juice,  concentrate,  frozen 
French  fried  potatoes,  frozen 

Peas,  frozen   

Beans,  navy   


Margarine   

Peanut  butter   

Salad  and  cooking  oil 
Vegetable  shortening  . 


Sugar   

Spaghetti  with  sauce,  canned 


•  No.  303  can 

:  6-crunce  can 
:    9  ounces 

•  10  ounces 
:  Pound 

:  Pound 

:  12-ounce  jar 

:  Pint 

•  3  pounds 

:     5  pounds 
:15^-ounce  can 


Dollars 


6.9 
11.2 
11.3 
16.2 
16.6 

7-8 
21.7 
1*7.7 
22.3 
21.0 

27.1 
40.0 
15-3 
16.6 
19.4 
13.2 

15-7 
13-5 
17.4 
9-7 

17-3 
29.I 
22.6 
49.2 

35-8 
13-5 


6.8 
ll.l 
10.7 
12.7 
15-7 

8.1 

20.8 

57.8 
23.6 
19.2 

28.8 
41.5 
15.5 
16.7 
19.5 
13.6 

14.7 
1^.3 
17.8 
10.4 

18.7 
29.0 
23.9 
52.4 

36.0 
13.6 


6.4 
10.8 
10.3 

16.1 
7-5 

45.8 

19.6 

28.0 

l6~~5 
19.8 
13-1 

20.7 

18.1 
10.7 

18.7 
28.6 

52.8 

43.9 


6.3 
10.8 
10.9 

16.6 
6.7 

40.5 

19-5 

28.2 

15.4 
17-9 
13.3 

15-2 

lT.7 
9-4 

19.6 
27.3 

62.2 
34.3 


D4-2.  29 

640. 

46 

642. 

22 

594. 

78 

1/ 

151-93 

142. 

29 

149. 

17 

130. 

58 

7 

99-06 

100. 

17 

100. 

37 

95. 

48 

-1 

37.81 

36. 

67 

38. 

37 

36. 

74 

3 

127.84 

126. 

50 

126 

93 

117 

85 

1 

— 

164.45 

172. 

21 

164 

97 

152 

91 

-5 

71.95 

78. 

04 

66. 

44 

62 

45 

Q 
-O 

28.90 

33- 

59 

26 

34 

24 

00 

-14 

43.05 

44 

45 

40 

10 

38 

45 

-3 

92.50 

94 

17 

98 

53 

90. 

46 

-2 

23.10 

24. 

52 

24 

14 

26 

37 

-6 

38.10 

38 

10 

38 

28 

34 

85 

0 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

3D.  O 

34- T 

36.0 

29 

8 

5 

37.9 

33-6 

36.5 

29 

8 

13 

31-2 

28.7 

31.0 

29 

5 

9 

21.4 

20.7 

21 

6 

20 

6 

3 

21.6 

21.6 

21 

0 

18 

1 

0 

54.3 

55-5 

57 

7 

60 

8 

-2 

8.5 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

3 

-1 

30.4 

31.3 

30 

8 

28 

9 

-3 

25.6 

25 

9 

26 

0 

24 

7 

-1 

18.6 

18 

2 

19 

6 

19 

1 

2 

21.6 

20 

6 

21 

4 

20 

1 

5 

17.6 

17 

4 

17 

6 

15 

5 

1 

23*6 

23 

3 

1 

46.6 

46 

5 

47 

0 

y 

26.6 

26 

4 

25 

7 

22 

1 

1 

36.8 

36 

1 

35 

7 

34 

5 

2 

9-6 

15 

7 

10 

1 

11 

4 

-39 

12.4 

12 

4 

9 

6 

8 

0 

0 

16.1 

15 

2 

16 

8 

14 

2 

6 

67.1 

61 

4 

57 

0 

42 

8 

9 

Percent  Percent 

y 

2 

-1 
-1 


H 

10 

7 

-6 
-4 

y 


1 
1 

6 

28 
6 

-4 
4 
-17 

-6 


-6 
-4 
-1 
-1 
-1 
-3 

7 
-6 

-2 
-7 

-7 

y 
-5 

-6 
-1 


-1 

4 
3 

-5 
29 
-4 

18 


4 
10 

3 
4 

4 

7 

-3 


1 
-2 

1 

-24 

-4 
-9 

-7 

2 

-7 
-18 


Percent 

37 

47 
45 
56 

21 
16 

27 

33 
33 
34 

22 
34 
18 


54 
50 
45 

72 
42 
32 
43 

42 
47 

51 
61 


Percent  Percent 


3/37 
50 

44 
57 

21 
16 

27 
32 
32 
32 

21 
3/29 
18 

Percent 


36 
48 
44 
56 

20 
15 

25 
32 
35 
30 

19 
30 
18 


56 
56 
50 

72 
41 
31 
42 

4l 
46 

52 
62 


55 
48 
45 

71 
42 
30 
42 

42 
46 

49 
63 


39 
54 
45 
61 

21 
16 

25 
31 
34 
30 

19 
30 
18 


Percent  Percent 


62 
57 
51 

72 
44 
28 
43 

43 
47 

56 
64 


16 

16 

15 

16 

13 

13 

12 

13 

12 

9 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

36 

37 

36 

35 

35 

25 

32 

29 

22 

30 

26 

25 

30 

24 

21 

23 

31 

34 

34 

35 

32 

32 

24 

28 

26 

29 

27 

26 

27 

32 

25 

29 

30 

31 

36 

31 

37 

27 

28 

28 

30 

34 

31 

31 

33 

35 

24 

31 

22 

19 

34 

33 

"38 

35 

15 

3/14 

14 

18 

16 

18 

7 

7 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

3/14 

13 

15 

18 

16 

16 

15 

47 

52 

36 

35 

17 

13 

17 

14 

16 

42 

38 

3T 

42 

34 

28 

28 

28 

34 

,3k 

34 

34 

30 

3/25 

39 

33 

33 

31 

39 

3/40 

35 

37 

11 

3/10 

Items  than  those  listed  in  this  table.     For  example,  in  addition  to  the  products  listed—Choice  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  (major 
-the  meat  products  group  includes  lower  grades  of  beef,  the  minor  edible  pork  products,  and  veal. 


V Product  groups  include  more 
products  except  lard) — the  meat  pr 

2/    Gross  farm  value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  value  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 
3/    Most  farm-retail  spread  figures  for  July-September  1964  have  been  revised;  figures  in  other  columns  revised  as  indicated. 

hj    Less  than  0.5  percent.  ,.h    farmer.s  share  for  July-December  1964  is  based  on  the  market  price  of  wheat  received 

5/    For  the  bakery  products  group  and  the  individual  wheat  products,  the  rarmer  s  snare  ior  ouxy  ^  ?  Program 

by  farmers  plus  70  cents  per  bushel,  the  value  of  domestic  marketing  certificate  received  by  farmers  complying  fully  with  the  1964  Wheat  Program. 


-k2- 


Table  20- — Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost,  farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities  sold  "by  producers,  byproduct  allowance, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,    annual  1963 


Retail  unit 

Retail 
cost 

Gross 
farm 

'  Byproduct 
:  allowance 

:      Net  : 
:      farm  : 
:      value  : 
:         2/  : 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Fanner 1  s 
share 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

:  1,012 

90 

374 

44 

638 

46 

37 

286 

35 

— 

— 

143 

06 

143 

29 

50 

178 

l4 

— 

... 

77 

43 

100 

71 

43 

Average 
quantities 

86 

09 

48 

84 

37 

25 

57 

purchased 

per  urban 

159 

03 

32 

00 

127 

03 

20 

wage -earner 

d.-}.  pd 

4.94 

24 

58 

15 

and 
clerical- 
worker 
household. 

in 

222 
103 
44 
58 

16 
19 
68 
51 







... 

54 
32 
16 
16 

62 
78 
00 
78 

167 
70 
28 
41 

54 
41 
68 
73 

25 

36 
29 

1960-61 

118 

97 

21 

84 

97 

13 

±0 

35 

lk 

— 

... 

10 

4l 

24 

73 

30 

45 

99 

--- 

... 

8 

08 

37 

91 

18 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Pounu 

8l 

0 

46 

6 

34 

4 

So 

Pound 

71 

3 

1*2.9 

6.3 

36 

6 

34 

7 

51 

57 

3 

27 

1 

30 

2 

4( 

73 

6 

52 

2 

21 

4 

71 

j  pound 
J  gallon 
l^t- 2*_ ounc e  can 

35 

7 

14 

Q 
0 

20 

9 

4i 

81 

8 

24 

0 

57 

8 

29 

l1* 

9 

6 

2 

8 

7 

42 

i  gallon 
f  gallon 

52 

k 

... 

... 

21 

5 

30 

9 

4i 

47 

0 

— 

... 

21 

5 

26 

1 

45 

Pound 

38 

8 

19 

9 

18 

9 

51 

Dozen 

54 

k 

33 

4 

21 

0 

61 

Pound 

20 

7 

3 

1 

17 

6 

15 

Pound 

2 

5 

12 

Pound 

Pound 

51 

3 

4 

2 

47 

1 

Q 
O 

12  ounces 

28 

0 

3  O 

2 

6 

25 

4 

9 

5  pounds 

55 

5 

2.6 

19 

7 

35 

8 

3° 

p 

17 

8 

5 

7 

12 

1 

3C 

Each 

14 

7 

4 

1 

10 

6 

Oft 

Pound 

22 

9 





6 

0 

16 

9 

26 

Dozen 

89 

3 

... 

— 

32 

1 

57 

2 

36 

Pound 

10 

2 

2 

6 

7 

6 

25 

14 

6 

3 

2 

11 

4 

22 

Pound 

14 

2 

3 

8 

10 

4 

^1 

Pound 

Head  j 

24 

9 



— 

7 

8 

17 

1 

31 

Pound 

11 

2 



— 

3 

5 

7 

7 

32 

1U  pounds 

62 

3 

17 

0 

45 

3 

27 

10  ounces 

Pound 

31 

9 





10 

4 

21 

5 

33 

Nn     pi  pan 

No.  2^  can 

32 

3 

5 

1 

27 

2 

xo 

No.  303  can 

No.  303  can 

19 

0 





2 

4 

16 

6 

13 

No.  303  can 

22 

6 

"-- 

... 

2 

9 

19 

7 

13 

No.  303  can 

15 

3 

2 

6 

12 

7 

J- 1 

6-ounce  can  \ 

30 

1 





10 

3 

19 

8 

34 

9  ounces  ] 

10  ounces 

21 

1 

3 

0 

18 

1 

14 

Pound 

17 

0 

6 

4 

10 

6 

38 

Pound 

25 

9 

7 

1 

18 

8 

27 

12-ounce  jar 

43 

1+ 

15 

0 

28 

4 

35 

Pint 

3  pounds  \ 

81 

2 

25 

3 

55 

9 

31 

5  pounds  \ 

65 

8 

24.5 

1-5 

4/23 

0 

4/42 

8 

4/35 

15^-ounce  can  . 

Product  1/ 


Farm  equivalent 


Market  basket   

Meat  products   

Dairy  products   

Poultry  and  eggs   

Bakery  and  cereal  products 

All  ingredients   

Grain  3/  

All  fruits  and  vegetables   

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  . 

Fresh  fruits   

Fresh  vegetables   

Processed  fruits  and 

vegetables   

Fats  and  oils   

Miscellaneous  products   

Beef,  Choice  grade   

Lamb,  Choice  grade   

Pork  

Butter   : . . . 

Cheese,  American  process   

Ice  cream   

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  fresh 

Home  delivered   

Sold  in  stores   

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook  . 
Eggs,  Grade  A  large   

Bread,  white 

All  ingredients   

Wheat   

Eread,  whole  or  cracked  wheat  . . . 

Cookies,  sandwich   

Corn  flakes   

Flour,  white   

Apples   

Grapefruit   

Lemons   

Oranges   

Cabbage   

Carrots   

Celery   

Cucumbers   

Lettuce   

Onions   

Peppers,  green   

Potatoes   

Spinach   

Tomatoes   

Peaches,  canned   

Pears,  canned   

Beets,  canned   

Corn,  canned   

Peas,  canned   

Tomatoes,  canned   

Orange  juice,  concentrate,  frozer. 
French  fried  potatoes,  frozen  ... 

Peas,  frozen   

Beans,  navy   

Margarine   

Peanut  butter   

Salad  and  cooking  oil   

Vegetable  shortening   

Sugar   

Spaghetti  with  sauce,  canned  .... 


> 


Farm  produce  equivalent 
to  products  bought 
per  urban  wage- 
earner  and  clerical- 
worker  household  in 
I96O-61 


2.25  lb.  Choice  grade  cattle 
2.35  lb.  lamb 
2.00  lb.  hogs 

Cream  and  whole  milk 
Milk  for  American  cheese 
Cream,  milk,  and  sugar 
Milk  for  evaporating 

4.39  lb.  Class  I  milk 
4.39  lb.  Class  I  milk 

1.37  lb.  broiler 
1.03  dozen 


Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

.877  lb.  wheat 
Wheat  and  other  ingredients 
Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

2.87  lb.  yellow  corn 
6.8  lb.'  wheat 

1.04  lb.  apples 

1.03  grapefruit 

1.04  lb.  lemons 
1.03  doz.  oranges 

1.08  lb.  cabbage 
1.03  lb.  carrots 

1.08  lb.  celery 

1.09  lb.  cucumbers 

1.88  lb.  lettuce 
1.06  lb.  onions 
1.09  lb.  peppers 
10.42  lb.  potatoes 

.71  lb.  spinach 
1.18  lb.  tomatoes 

1.60  lb.  Calif,  cling  peaches 
I.85  lb.  pears  for  canning 
1.24  lb.  beets  for  canning 
2.495  lb.  sweet  corn 

.69  lb.  peas  for  canning 
1.84  lb.  tomatoes  for  canning 

3.68  lb.  oranges 

I.38  lb.  potatoes 

.70  lb.  peas  for  freezing 

1.00  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans 

Soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  milk 
1.33  lb.  peanuts 
Soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  corn 
Soybeans  and  cottonseed 

Sugar  beets  and  cane 

Wheat,  tomatoes,  cheese,  sugar 


For  example,  in  addition  to  the  products  listed — Choice  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  (major 


l/  Product  groups  include  more  items  than  those  listed  in  this  table, 
products  except  lard) — the  meat  products  group  includes  lower  grades  of  beef,  the  minor  edible  pork  products,  and  veal. 

2/  Gross  farm  value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  values  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 

3/  Estimate  of  farm  value  and  farmer's  share  for  products  including  corn  and  wheat  are  based  on  market  prices  only  and  do  not  include  Government  payments 
to  producers. 

4/  Net  farm  value  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  producer  was  26.8  cents, farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for  Government  processor  tax  was  40.1  cents,  and 
farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  based  on  adjusted  farm  value  was  41  percent. 


Table  21-— Farm  food  products:    Retail  cost,  farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities  sold  by  producers,  byproduct  allowance, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  annual  1964 


Product  1/ 


Farm  equivalent 


Market  basket   

Meat  products  . . . 
Dairy  products  . . 
Poultry  and  eggs 


Bakery  and  cereal  products 

All  ingredients   

Grain  3/   '  


All  fruits  and  vegetables 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Fresh  fruits   

Fresh  vegetables   

Processed  fruits  and 

vegetables   

Fats  and  oils   


> 


Miscellaneous  products 


Farm  produce  equivalent 
to  products  bought 
per  urban  wage- 
earner  and  clerical- 
worker  household  in 
1960-61 


Beef,  Choice  grade   \  2.25  lb.  Choice  grade  cattle 

Lamb,  Choice  grade   °  2.35  lb.  lamb 

Pork  I  2.00  lb.  hogs 

Butter  ]  Cream  and  whole  milk 

Cheese,  American  process   \  Milk  for  American  cheese 

Ice  cream   \  Cream,  milk,  and  sugar 

Milk,  evaporated   ]  Milk  for  evaporating 

Milk,  fresh  j 

Home  delivered   \  I4-.  39  lb.  Class  I  milk 

Sold  in  stores   \  4.39  lb-  Class  I  milk 

Chickens,  frying,  ready-to-cook  ....[  1.37  lb.  broiler 
Eggs,  Grade  A  large   \  1.03  dozen 

Bread,  white 

All  ingredients   \  Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

Wheat   ;     .877  lb.  wheat 

Bread,  whole  or  cracked  wheat  ]  Wheat  and  other  ingredients 

Cookies,  sandwich   ;  wheat  and  other  ingredients 

Corn  flakes   ;  2.87  lb.  yellow  corn 

Flour,  white   \  6.8  lb.'  wheat 

Apples   ;  1.6k  lb.  apples 

Grapefruit    ;  1.03  grapefruit 

Lemons   \  1.0k  lb.  lemons 

Oranges   \  1.03  doz.  oranges 

Cabbage   j  1.08  lb.  cabbage 

Carrots   j  1.03  lb.  carrots 

Celery  ;  1.08  lb.  celery 

Cucumbers   '  1.09  lb.  cucumbers 

Lettuce  |  1.88  lb.  lettuce 

Onions   j  1.06  lb.  onions 

Peppers,  green   •'  1.09  lb.  peppers 

Potatoes   ;  10.42  lb.  potatoes 

Spinach   ;  .71  lb.  spinach 

Tomatoes   \  1.18  lb.  tomatoes 

Peaches,  canned    [  1.60  lb.  Calif,  cling  peaches 

Pears,  canned   \  I.85  lb.  pears  for  canning 

Beets,  canned  |  1.24  lb.  beets  for  canning 

Corn,  canned   ]  2.4-95  lb.  sweet  corn 

Peas,  canned   '     .69  lb.  peas  for  canning 

Tomatoes,  canned    \  1.84  lb.  tomatoes  for  canning 

Orange  juice,  concentrate,  frozen         2.74  lb.  oranges 

French  fried  potatoes,  frozen  [  I.38  lb.  potatoes 

Peas,  frozen   \     .JO  lb.  peas  for  freezing 

Beans,  navy  ;  1.00  lb.  Mich,  dry  beans 

Margarine   "  Soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  milk 

Peanut  butter    j  I.33  lb.  peanuts 

Salad  and  cooking  oil  ~  Soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  corn 

Vegetable  shortening    )  Soybeans  and  cottonseed 

Sugar  ;  Sugar  beets  and  cane 

Spaghetti  with  sauce,  canned    ]  Wheat,  tomatoes,  cheese,  sugar 


Retail  unit 

;  Retail 
\  cost 

Gross 

farm 

value 

"  Byproduct 

Net  : 
farm  : 
value  : 

2/  : 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer 1 s 

share 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

:  1014. 

72 

— 



373- 

08 

641. 

64 

37 

;  280. 

47 

134. 

71 

145. 

76 

48 

':  178. 

92 

78. 

64 

100. 

28 

44 

Average 
quantities 

: 

51 

47. 

45 

37. 

06 

56 

purchased 

64 

per  urban 

i  159. 

32. 

27 

127. 

37 

20 

wage-earner 

29.45 

4.79 

24. 

66 

15 

and 
clerical- 
worker 
household 

in 

:  229. 
109. 

54 
36 









61. 
36. 

21 
17 

168. 
73- 

33 
19 

27 
33 

:  44. 

i  64- 

57 
79 



— 

15. 

21. 

09 
08 

29. 
43. 

48 
71 

34 
33 

.Lyou— ox 

;  120. 

18 





25. 

04 

95. 

14 

21 

':  34. 

77 

10 

27 

24. 

50 

!  ^fi- 

87 

8. 

53 

38. 

34 

18 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Pound 

■  V- 

8 

46.6 

4.2 

42. 

4 

35 

4 

54 

Pound 

74 

0 

46.6 

7.1 

39- 

5 

34. 

5 

53 

Pound 

!  56. 

4 

30.2 

3.6 

26. 

6 

29 

8 

47 

Pound 

T4. 

4 





53. 

0 

21 

4 

71 

j  pound 
2  gallon 
l4;>-ounce  can 

36 

7 

— 



15 

1 

21 

6 

41 

80 

4 

— 



24. 

6 

55 

8 

31 

14 

9 

— 



6. 

4 

8 

5 

43 

1  gallon 

era  1  1  nn 

2  0  — LWIl 

52. 

8 

— 

21 

7 

31 

1 

4l 

47. 

7 

21 

7 

26 

0 

45 

Pound 

37. 

8 

— 



19- 

5 

18 

3 

52 

Dozen 

53. 

9 



32 

9 

21 

0 

61 

Pound 

20. 

7 

— 

... 

3 

2 

17 

5 

15 

Pound 

2.8 

•  3 

2 

5 

12 

Pound 

26. 

3 

— 



2. 

9 

23 

4 

11 

Pound 

51 

0 

— 



4 

2 

46 

8 

8 

12  ounces 

28 

6 

4/5-9 

4/3.4 

4/2 

5 

26 

1 

1/9 

5  pounds 

56 

7 

22.2 

2.3 

19 

9 

36 

8 

35 

Pound 

17. 

8 





5. 

7 

12 

1 

32 

Each 

15 

6 





4. 

3 

11 

3 

28 

Pound 

21 

1 





5. 

3 

15 

8 

25 

Dozen 

88 

1 

28 

4 

59 

7 

32 

Pound 

10 

3 

 . 



2. 

8 

7. 

5 

27 

Pound 

14 

9 





3 

4 

11 

5 

23 

Pound 

15 

7 



4 

9 

10 

8 

31 

Pound 

23 

8 





8 

8 

15 

0 

37 

Head 

24 

6 





8 

4 

16 

2 

34 

11 

2 

3. 

2 

8 

0 

29 

Pound 

34 

7 





11 

4 

23 

3 

33 

10  pounds 

75 

7 





27 

1 

48 

6 

36 

10  ounces 

28 

1 



5 

5 

22 

6 

20 

Pound 

33. 

2 





11 

2 

22 

0 

34 

No.  2h  can  j 
No.  2|  can 

33 

2 





4 

7 

28 

5 

14 

49 

2 





9 

3 

39 

9 

19 

No.  303  can  \ 

16 

7 





1 

1 

15 

6 

7 

No.  303  can 

19 

0 





2 

4 

16 

6 

13 

No.  303  can 

22 

7 

3 

0 

19 

7 

13 

No.  303  can  \ 

16 

0 

-— 

... 

2 

6 

13 

4 

16 

6-ounce  can  ] 

31 

0 

— 

... 

14 

5 

16 

5 

47 

9  ounces  '. 

16 

6 

2 

1 

14 

5 

13 

10  ounces  '. 

21 

0 

3 

2 

17 

8 

15 

Pound  \ 

16 

7 

6 

5 

10 

2 

39 

Pound  \ 

26 

0 

7 

4 

18 

6 

28 

12 -ounce  jar  \ 

43 

8 

15 

0 

28 

8 

34 

Pint 

32 

0 

8 

0 

24 

0 

25 

3  pounds  \ 

79 

0 

26 

2 

52 

8 

33 

5  pounds  " 

64 

0 

25.4 

1-5 

5/23 

9 

5/40 

1 

5/37 

15"j-ounce  can  ] 

15 

1 

1 

6 

13 

5 

11 

products  except  lard) — the  meat  products  group  includes  lower  grades  of  beef,  the  minor  edible  pork  products,  and  veal. 
2/  Gross  farm  value  adjusted  to  exclude  imputed  values  of  byproducts  obtained  in  processing. 

3/  For  the  bakery  and  cereal  products  group  and  the  individual  wheat  products,  gross  farm  value,  byproduct  allowance,  net  farm  value,  and  farmer's  share  in 
the  second  part  of  year,  are  based  on  price  of  wheat  received  by  farmers  plus  70  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost  of  the  marketing  certificate  to  millers  and  the 
value  of  the  domestic  marketing  certificate  received  by  farmers  complying  fully  with  the  1964  Wheat  Program. 

4/  Based  on  market  price  of  corn  received  by  farmers;  no  allowance  made  for  price  support  payment  received  by  farmers  who  comply  with  the  Federal  Feed  Grain 
Program. 

5/  Net  farm  value  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  producers  was  27.8  cents,  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for  Government  processor  tax  was  37.4  cents, 
and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost  based  on  adjusted  farm  value  was  43  percent. 
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